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NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS, 


Contes Inedits des Mille et Une Nuits. Traduits 
en Frangais par M. G. S. Trebutien. 3 tom. 
Paris, Dondez-Dupré ; London, Treuttel and 
Wirtz. 

As almost every person who can read has, at 

one time or another, been amused by the singu- 

lar originality and inexhaustible variety of the 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, it is probable 

that the majority will feel some interest in an 

account of the researches, which are still carry- 
ing on, on the continent, concerning the origin 

and history of this inimitable collection. M. 

Von Hammer, to whose industry and enthusiasm 

the world is indebted for the new Tales—the 

French translation of which is now before us— 

and who has for many years distinguished him- 

self by his passion for Oriental literature,—has 
instituted a curious inquiry respecting the claims 
of the several nations of the East, to the honour 
of having produced the Arabian Nights; and 
believes himself to have traced them beyond the 
Euphrates, to India, or, at least, to Persia. He 
has been led to adopt this opinion, chiefly, 
perhaps, by a passage of the Mourouj al Zeheb, 
or “ Golden Meadow,” of Masoudi, an Arabian 
historian of the tenth century of the Christian 
era. This writer, having treated at some length 
of the Gardens of Irem, or fabulous Paradise, 
said by the Arabs to be still concealed in the 
depths of the Desert, goes on to say, “ But many 
persons are somewhat sceptical respecting the 
stories of this kind, which are found in several 

Arabic historical works—in that, for instance, 

of Obeid Ben Sharzah, on the Genealogies of 

Nations, and the Events of Past Times. The 

work of Obeid is in everybody’s hands ; but the 

learned consider all such narratives as belong- 
ing to those fantastic tales, invented to amuse 
the idle hours of kings, by those desirous of 
their countenance and favour. They say that 
this book belongs to that class of works which 
have been translated from the Indian, the Per- 
sian, and the Greek; such, for example, as the 

Hexar Esfaneh, or ‘Thousand Stories,’ more 

generally denominated the ‘ Thousand Nights.’ 

It is the history of an Indian King, of his Vizier, 

of his daughter Sheberzadeh, and of her nurse 

Dinarzade. Of the same kind, also, are the 

Stories of Jilkind and Shimas; the Story of an 

Indian King and his Ten Viziers ; the Voyages 

of Sindbad, &c. &c.” 


In this passage, as M. Von Hammer contends, 
Masoudi alludes very distinctly to the Arabian 
Nights, not exactly such as we have it at pre- 
sent,—for we see that the story of Sindbad 
formed, as yet, no part of it,—but in its original 
form, in which its Indian, Persian, and Greek 
stories bore, perhaps, more marked features, 
and distinct traces of the genius which had pro- 
duced them. With respect, however, to the 
Hindoo genealogy of some of the stories, M. 
Von Hammer is by no means positive, and ge- 
nerally inserts a “ perhaps,” or some other ex- 
pression of doubt, wherever he alludes to it. 

ill, it must be confessed, that, by returning 
frequently to the point, and repeating the same 
thing over and over again, with the saving 
“ perhaps,” he appears singularly desirous that 
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his readers should lay some stress upon his idea 
respecting the Indian origin of at least a por- 
tion of the work. It is not, therefore, altogether 
to be wondered at, that M. Sylvestre de Sacy, 
in his Memoir, read before the “ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres,”’ should evince 
a disposition to attribute to M. Von Hammer 
a firm belief in the Indian origin of the “ Thou- 
sand and One Nights.” M. Langles, who had 
thought so long upon Indian subjects that he 
saw everything in Hindoostan, agreed with M. 
Von Hammer, in attributing these celebrated 
stories to his favourite people ; but M. de Sacy 
does not scruple to denominate the reasons 
which induced him to adopt this opinion, super- 
ficial and insufficient. 

It is customary, when a man has obtained a 
vast reputation for any one kind of knowledge, 
to imagine him infallible upon that point, and 
to take the truth of what he happens to say for 
granted. But we cannot consent to do this. 
M. de Sacy may, nay does, possess the most ex- 
tensive knowledge on most points connected 
with Arabic literature; but this does not give 
him a monopoly of common sense, or guarantee 
that, in argument or criticism, he shall always 
obey its dictates. In the present instance, what- 
ever we may think concerning the Hindoo origin 
of the Arabian Nights, we are perfectly sure 
that M. de Sacy has merely eluded, not refuted, 
the argument in favour of the antiquity, at least 
of part of the work, which is drawn from the 
testimony of Masoudi. He contends, perhaps 
justly, that the only argument brought forward 
by his opponents worthy of serious refutation, 
is that which is furnished by the passage above 
translated from the Arabic historian; and by 
dint of quibbling a little upon some small va- 
riations, which are found in different editions or 
copies of this writer, he hopes to weaken, at all 
events, the presumption which seems to be de- 
rived from the passage in corroboration of Von 
Hammer's opinion. “ In the various manu- 
scripts of the work, from which this passage is 
extracted, there are,” says he, “ certain diffe- 
rences which it is necessary to point out. In- 
stead of, ‘it is the book generally denominated 
The Thousand Nights, we read in some copies, 
The Thousand and One Nights; and instead of 
the ‘ History of the Vizier, of his Daughter, and 
her Nurse,’ these copies have ‘the History of 
the Vizier and his Two Daughters.’ This is all 
M. Sylvestre de Sacy says in refutation of the 
argument founded on the testimony of Masoudi ; 
and if this be what he calls serious refutation, 
we congratulate those short-sighted individuals 
who can sec the force of it. 


But, notwithstanding all this, we do not be- 
lieve in the Indian origin of the Arabian Nights ; 
nor is it at all insinuated by Masoudi. It merely 
results from the passage quoted from the writer, 
that the scene of the romance was laid in India; 
and that the hints of some one or two of the 
stories, or anecdotes, had been borrowed from 
the Hindoos. The fancy, which M. de Sacy 
very properly exposes, that we might, if we 
pleased, discover, in spite of the Arabian trans- 
lator, innumerable proofs of their Indian origin 
in the tales themselves, is scarcely worth notice, 
since it is not attempted to be maintained by 


any proof whatever. The Arabian Nights are 
palpably the production of a Mohammedan au- 
thor, who, in whatever country he lived, had 
read and travelled much, and whose imagination 
was of the most fertile kind. Still, it is clear 
enough, that by degrees many tales, which did 
not belong to the original work, were inserted 
in it, to fill up the number of nights, or, more 
probably, to extend the labour and profit of the 
copyists. On the country to which this author 
belonged, M. Von Hammer and M. de Sacy are 
as much at variance as on any other point; the 
former maintaining that he must have been an 
Egyptian, and the latter, that he was a Syrian. 
For our own part, we see no reason for agree- 
ing with either of these learned men ; and think 
it much more probable that he was a native of 
Irak or Arabia, who had visited Syria and 
Egypt. But as there can be no certainty on a 
point of this kind, we shall not pursue the dis- 
cussion, and merely observe, that, as M. de Sacy 
very well remarks, the author, whoever he was, 
must have lived before the discovery of the use 
of coffee and tobacco, since he makes no men- 
tion of either of those luxuries. 


We shall now proceed to say two or three 
words of the new stories. M. Von Hammer con- 
jectures that these were unknown to Galland, 
who, had they fallen into his hands, would not 
have failed to transmute them into gold by his 
touch. This seems to have been altogether im- 
probable. He might have rejected them, first, 
because he thought them inferior to the others ; 
or, secondly, because he had no time to translate 
them. Some of them, perhaps, he did not know; 
but we think there is no reason for supposing 
that, during his long residence in the Kast, so 
great a proportion of the Arabian Nights, as 
upwards of one half, or six hundred and twenty- 
two Nights, out of the Thousand and Onc, could 
have escaped his researches. Be this as it may, 
every lover of Oriental literature, and, more- 
over, every person who can be amused by plea- 
sant stories, whether Oriental or not, must be 
exceedingly grateful to M. Von Hammer, and 
his friend M. Trebutien, for having put the 
whole of the Arabian Nights within their reach. 
The English translation of these stories, which 
was published two or three years ago, is imper- 
fect—the translator supposing that what did not 
amuse him, must be uninteresting to everybody. 
For this reason, we recommend all those who 
can read French, to procure the translation of 
M. Trebutien, in which the genuine Arabian 
‘Tales are reproduced with considerable elegance 
and naiveté. Some few passages, in which the 
Arabic author was somewhat too warm, have 
been softened down a little; but, upon the 
whole, the Oriental character remains. 


It cannot, of course, be expected that we 
should forget our dignity so far, as to tell a whole 
story, this not being the manner of critics; and, 
besides, if we were ever so much inclined to be 
condescending, we have, to speak the truth, no 
room ; but, as a specimen of the sort of passages 
which are thickly scattered through these amus- 
ing volumes, we shall pick out two or three little 
extracts, and translate them ourselves into Eng- 
lish, that no one may have any real ground for 
b dissatisfaction, in the story of Jamasp and the 
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Queen of the Serpents, there occurs a descrip- 
tion of an island, which, althoagh bricf, will 
give the reader some idea of the Paradise of an 
Oriental: it must be premised, that the person 
who sees this delicious place is travelling on 
foot over the Ocean, by the force of magic. 


“On the morning of the next day, he rubbed 
the soles of his feet with the juice of the plant, 
and continued his journey over the waves of the 
seven seas. On his way, he met with an island 
which was so beautiful, that he mistook it for 
the terrestrial Paradise. The earth was of saf- 
fron, the stones were rubies, and the fields, 
covered with a thousand brilliant and beautiful 
flowers, exhaled a perfume which entranced the 
soul. The forests were of wood of aloes, and 
the margin of the sea was fringed with sugar- 
canes, tall, and waving their tufted heads before 
the gentlest breeze. A thousand little silvery 
streams, falling from the mountains, mingled 
their soft murmurs with the songs of the birds; 
innumerable gazelles, of the most graceful form, 
sported upon the plains; the turtle doves cooed 
tenderly in the woods; and the nightingales re- 
vealed to each other their impassioned loves, 
while the roses listened to their songs. All na- 
ture seemed to be refreshed and invigorated by 
the breath of spring. Beloukia (which was the 
name of the marine traveller) had not observed 
this island when he before passed that way, and 
was now enchanted with its beauties. He roam- 
ed about with inexpressible delight in the thick 
shade of the perfumed groves, and at nightfall 
ascended a tree to sleep. He had scarcely seated 
himself among the branches, and begun to look 
about upon the delightful scene, when he beheld 
a monster rising with a piercing and tremendous 
cry out of the sea. At the same instant, as if 
awakened by the sound, a vast number of other 
monsters, of different shapes and colours, burst 
up through the earth, each bearing in his mouth 
a precious stone, which shone like a beacon- 
light. Beloukia, we may imagine, did not sleep 
that night, but sat still, watching the movements 
of these extraordinary animals, which, after 
passing the hours of darkness in certain orgies, 
leaped at day-break into the sea, and disap- 
peared.” 

Here we discover the same wild imagination 
which inspired the supernatural wonders of the 
old Arabian Nights; but, although there are 
many passages of considerable merit in this tale, 
it is, upon the whole, a tedious performance. In 
general, indeed, the stories are such as Galland 
would probably have excluded from his collec- 
tion, as inferior to the others, though they are 
undoubtedly genuine oriental tales, and contain 
innumerable valuable illustrations of eastern 
manners. There are several, however, distin- 
guished for their intrinsic excellence,—for inge- 
nuity of contrivance, splendour of description, 
originality, naiveté, and simplicity,—and, among 
others, the story of Marout, and that of Hassan 
of Bossra.—From the latter, which, notwith- 
standing its length, has indescribable charms as 
a narrative, we select the following passage: it 
occurs in the early part of the story, where 
Hassan, seduced from his home by the Persian, 
is proceeding towards the Mountain of Clouds:—- 


“¢Whither are we going?’ demanded Hassan. 
‘To the Mountain of Clouds,’ replied the Persian, 
‘where the elixir upon which my whole science 
depends is found.’ Hassan, who believed what 
he said, was satisfied ; and they continued to sail 
on for three months more, at the end of which 
time they arrived at a country the sand of whose 
shore was of various colours. ‘We are now at the 
end of our voyage,’ said the Persian, ‘and must 
disembark.’ They accordingly did so, and ad- 
vanced into the desert. Here the Persian drew 
from his pocket a small drum, and a tablet co- 
vered with talismanic characters; and when he 
had struck upon this drum, vast clouds of dust 





were scen arising on all sides. Hassan was 
terrified, and began to repent having followed 
the Persian ashore. ‘ Fear nothing,’ said the ma- 
gician; ‘had you not been necessary to me, I 
would have left you in the ship. You will soon 
see that all this dust is about to produce some- 
thing'for our advantage.’ The cloud of dust now 
vanished, and there appeared three horses. The 
Persian mounted on the first, Hassan on the 
second, and the third was loaded with provisions. 
After having travelled for seven days in the de- 
sert, they discovered a dome supported upon four 
golden columns, and alighted to rest themselves. 
‘Shall we enter this palace?’ inquired Hassan. 
‘ Bynomeans, replied the Persian; ‘it isinhabited 
by demons who are inimical to me, and whose 
history I will one day relate to you. But let us 
now proceed on our journey.’ The magician 
struck upon his drum—the steeds dashed on- 
wards—and they continued during seven other 
days to journey through the desert. ‘What scest 
thou?’ said the Persian to Hassan, on the eighth 
day. ‘I sce,’ he replied, ‘animmense cloud, which 
stretches across the whole horizon, from east to 
west.’—‘ It is no cloud,’ replied the magician; ‘it 
is a mountain, whose summit towers above the 
region of clouds. This is the end of our journey.’ 
These words appeared of sinister import to 
Hassan. ‘Inform me, I entreat you,’ said he to 
the magician, ‘wherefore you have brought me 
hither.’-—‘ The alchemist,’ replied the Persian, 
‘has need in his operations for a plant which only 
grows on the top of those mountains which rise 
above the clouds. It is this plant that you are 
to fetch for me.’—‘I am ready to obey you,’ said 
Hassan, in a submissive tone; but he trembled 
in every limb, and believed that his last hour 
was come. He now called to mind his mother 
andhiscountry: and as oftenas the remembrance 
presented itself, he wept bitterly. 


* As soon as they had reached the foot of the 
mountain, they alighted. ‘ This,’ exclaimed the 
Persian, ‘is the dwelling-place of genii, ghouls 
anddemons.’ He then embraced Hassan,saying— 
‘ Retain, I beseech you, my son no resentment 
in your heart for what has passed between us, 
and promise to do exactly as J shall direct you.’ 
Hassan promised. The Persian now drew forth 
some flour from his bag, with which he made 
three small loaves. He then called the horses 
to him by the sound of his drum, killed one of 
them, and skinned it. ‘ Now, my son,’ said 
he to Hassan, ‘lay yourself upon this skin, in 
which I shall sow you up. The birds will then 
come, take you up, and carry you to the top of 
the mountain. You must then cut open the skin 
with this knife, and the birds will be terrified, and 
fly away. You will then call to me from the top 
of the cliff, and I will tell you what you are to 
do.’ Hassan agreed to allow himself to be sewed 
up in the horse’s skin, with three loaves, and a 
small vessel of water; and as soon as the opera- 
tion was completed, a roh came, and bore him 
away to the summit of the mountain.” 


The remainder of the story the reader must 
seek for in the work itself. The character of 
the female Peri who becomes the mistress and 
afterwards the wife of Hassan, and in search of 
whom he undertakes a most wonderful voyage, 
is drawn with great delicacy and discrimination; 
and shows that the author, whoever he was, pos- 
sessed that rare knowledge of the female heart, 
which is the most valuable of all acquirements 
to a writer of fiction. The notes which accom- 
pany the translation, of which the greater number 
are due to M. Trebutien, are well selected and 
display much knowledge of the East; although 
we regret they are not more numerous. The 
work has been embellished with three engra- 
vings. 
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CONTINENTAL CAMPAIGNS. 


Narrative of the War in Germany and France, in 
1813 and 1814. By Lieut.-General Charles 
William Vane, Marquis of Londonderry, 
G.C.B. G.C.H. Colonel of the 10th Royal 
Hussars. London, 1830. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

Tue whole annals of warfare present no period 

to which more intense interest is attached, than 

that which forms the subject of the newly-pub- 
lished narrative of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

The disasters sustained by Napoleon in the pre- 

ceding campaign in Russia, the memorable one 

of 1812, and the successful progress of the com- 
bined British, Spanish, and Portuguese forces 
in the Peninsula, had opened to the German 

nation throughout its various ramifications, a 

prospect of release from the thraldom under 

which it groaned. Nor did the opportunity ofler 
itself in vain: it aroused the oppressed people 
from their despondency: the flame of patriotism 
and of hope spread rapidly throughout the whole 
continent ; and the disposition to make a grand 
effort for the recovery of national independence, 


| and to throw off a yoke which was as_burthen- 


some to the resources as it was humiliating to 
the spirit of the people, was simultaneous and 
almost universal. The British government was 
not blind to the advantages which this aspect of 
affairs held out to the cause in which this coun- 
try had so long struggled; and the measures 
taken on our part to fan the rising flame 
were both prompt and efficacious: succours 
in arms, ammunition, and money, were imme- 
diately forwarded; negotiations were set on 
foot for a new and more extensive coalition than 
had ever before been formed against the power 
of France, and before Bonaparte could reorganize 
his army, and take the field in the spring, the 
whole people of the North of Germany with 
Russia and Sweden at their back, were up in 
arms against him. On the side of Austria, the 
appearance of affairs was equally interesting: 
the eyes of all Europe were turned towards that 
power ; for although she had not yet declared 
herself, she had assumed a threatening and im- 
posing attitude; she held the scales, in fact, 
between the contending parties, and the result 
of the struggle about to ensue, seemed mainly 
to depend on her decision. 

Under these circumstances, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, then Lieut.-General Sir Charles 
Stewart, the brother of the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, was despatched to the 
scene of operations, for the purpose of superin- 
tending the due application of the supplies fur- 
nished by this country for the several levies to 
the use for which they were intended. He was 
moreover charged with the office of acquainting 
the British government with the details of mili- 
tary arrangements and movements. Another 
and very important object of the mission of the 
British General, and certainly the most ditticult 
part of his duty, was to enforce the execution of 
the terms, or of the understanding, under which 
aid had been supplied to Sweden, and to secure 
the hearty co-operation of that power, in the 
proceedings about to be taken for crushing the 
power of Napoleon. The Swedish force, it 
scarcely requires to be stated, was then directed 
by the Prince Royal, Bernadotte, the ancient 
comrade in arms of the French Emperor, and 
now the reigning Sovereign of Sweden. 

There were two circumstances which contri- 
buted greatly to render the choice of Sir Charles 
Stewart for the mission intrusted to him, the 
most fitting that could have been made: these 
were, in the first place, the relationship in which 
he stood with the British Foreign Secretary, and 
the consequent confidence existing between the 
minister and his envoy; and secondly, the ex- 
traordinary smartness, spirit, and zeal of the 


individual, In the latter qualities his Lordship 
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is considered, and we doubt not with great jus- 
tice, as a man unsurpassed by any officer in his 
Majesty’s service. ‘These qualifications, however, 
were not without their alloy. A general opinion 
seems to prevail concerning his Lordship, and 
it is seldom that an opinion so general is alto- 
gether erroneous, that, highly as he is distin- 
guished for activity and intrepidity as a soldier, 
he is deficient, in a degree no less eminent, in 
the judgment and prudence which are supposed 
to be essential qualities in a person charged with 
diplomatic duties: and it surprised no one, we 
believe, that as soon as the direction of the 
foreign relations of the country ceased to be in 
the hands of his relative, his Lordship was 
deemed an unfit representative of his British 
Majesty at the Court of Vienna. It would be in- 
vidious to refer to his Lordship’s recall from that 
important embassy, were it not that the most 
characteristic portions of the “ Narrative of the 
War,” &c. are those which relate to his charac- 
ter of diplomatist, and to the communications, 
whether oral or written, which in that quality 
he was called on to hold with the Crown Prince 
of Sweden. His Lordship writes of the exer- 
tions of Bernadotte in the common cause, with 
an evident tone of dissatisfaction. That he may 
have had just grounds for discontent, we will 
not attempt to deny, since the limits of a weekly 
journal will not admit of our examining the 
question with a view to correct the representa- 
tions of the noble annalist. Yet we cannot re- 
frain from pointing attention to one or two cir- 
cumstances in the narrative itself, which are 
calculated to warn the reader against too hasty 
a concurrence in the conclusions formed by his 
Lordship as to the proceedings of Bernadotte, 
and which place the unfitness of Sir Charles 
Stewart for a diplomatic agent in a very strong 
light. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, in his accounts 
of the sanguinary affairs of the 16th of October, 
insinuates against the Prince Royal somewhat 
worse than lukewarmness, in his support of 
Blucher; and yet, on the 18th, we find that 
General intrusting Bernadotte with the im- 
portant command of 30,000-men! This he 
would hardly have done, had he partaken of the 
impressions and suspicions which agitated the 
mind of the British Agent. It is needless to 
add, that, on the grand day of the 18th, the 
Crown Prince, in his command, did good ser- 
vice to the common cause, and by his conduct, 
contributed greatly to that important victory, 
which obliged the French Emperor to flee to the 
Rhine; and whence the downfall of his power 
is most properly dated. 

We might select from the pages now before 
us many other instances, in which the actual 
conduct of Bernadotte disproves the suspicions 
which Sir Charles Stewart seems to have en- 
tertained respecting his motives. The fact, 
indeed, seems to be, that the English General 
did not enjoy the confidence of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden; that Bernadotte was im- 
patient of the interference of Sir Charles 
Stewart ; that the latter was, in truth, an officious 
and over-zealous agent, and was not impressed 
with a due sense of the relative situation of 
himself, and the heir to the Swedish Crown. 
Our readers, however they may admire the blunt 
honesty and ardent zeal of the writer of the 
following letters, will probably agree with us, 
in thinking, that they are not couched in that 
language which is generally adopted in ad- 
dressing persons of the exalted rank which 
Bernadotte held. 


Le 16¢me Octobre, 9} heures, 4. M. 

“ Monseigneur,—D’aprés le rapport de M. 
le Général Blicher, ’ennemi a quitté Dolitsch. 
Il est de la premiére importance, selon ses 
idées, que l’'arinée de V. A. R. se porte ala 
gauche, derriére Dolitsch: les marais et les 


défilés la mettent absolument hors de risque ; 





et V. A. R. sera en état de prendre part au 
combat, qui sera plus décisif avec votre armée 
et vos talens militaires. Comme toute la force 
de V’ennemi est dans les environs de Leipsic, 
permettez-moi de vous observer que les momens 
sont précieux. Lanation Anglaise vous regarde ; 
il est de mon devoir de vous parler avec franchise. 
L’ Angleterre ne croira jamais que vous étes in- 
différent, pourvu que UVennemi soit battu, si vous 
y prendrez part ou non. J’ose supplier 

7, A. R., si vous restez en seconde ligne, 
denvoyer le Capitaine Bogue avec sa brigade 
de Roguetiers, pour agir avec la cavalerie, au 
Général Blucher. 

“ J’ai Vhonneur etre, &c. &e. 


(Signé) “ CHARLES STEWART, 
“ Lieut.-Général.” 
And again, 


** Halle, le 16éme Octobre, 4 9 heures du soir. 

“ Monseigneur,—Je viens du champ de bat- 
taille du Général Blicher. J’ai lhonneur de 
vous envoyer les détails de cette affaire. 

“ J’ose supplier V. A. R. de vous mettre en 
marche le moment que vous recevez cette lettre, 
et de vous porter sur Taucha. 

“ Il n’y a pas un instant a perdre. V. A.R. 
me I’a promis. C'est vous parler en ami. Je 
parle actuellement comme soldat; eé si vous ne 
commencez pas votre marche, vous vous en repen- 
tirez toujours. 

 J’ai 'honneur d’étre, 
“de V. A. R., Monseigneur, 
“ Le trés-obéissant Serviteur, 


(Signé) “ CHARLES STEWART.” 


Here are specimens of diplomatic correspon- 
dence! May it not well be asked, if such epistles 
as these were ever before addressed even to the 
commander of an army? No wonder, indeed, 
that the heir apparent to a throne, the actual re- 
gent, in fact, of a kingdom—for such Bernadotte 
was—should be little pleased with the tone they 
assumed, which is rather that of a pedagogue 
to his pupil, than that even of one soldicr to 
another. Who will be surprised, then, that at 
the first interview which took place between 
the Crown Prince and Sir Charles Stewart, 
after these despatches had been received, his 
Royal Highness should request the English 
General to desist from writing to him, on the 
ground, that the official situation which Sir 
Charles Stewart held about his person, did not 
authorize him to address his despatches directly 
to the Crown Prince? Allowances also should 
have been made for Bernadotte, on account of 
his recent elevation, which would render a more 
than usual sensibility to any want of respect 
towards his person, and of consideration for his 
rank, both natural and necessary. Yet our 
diplomatist could not see this! If Bernadotte 
had been an ill-tempered man, or had been 
really a wavering friend to the general cause, 
such letters as those we have quoted, would 
have sufficed to decide him to take part against 
the coalition, and then Sir Charles Stewart 
would have been deservedly taxed with defeating, 
by his imprudent conduct, the principal object 
of his mission to the seat of war. 


On all other subjects but that of the proceed- 
ings of the Crown Prince of Sweden, the 
“Narrative of the War in Germany and 
France,” although not to be extolled for the 
elegance of its style, is written in a tone and 
temper, which prepossess the reader very much 
in favour of the author. Opinions are stated 
witha candour and unpretending modesty, which 
disarm criticism. The noble author, it is true, 
exercises the privilege of a soldier, to animad- 
vert after the event on the movements and 
proceedings of commanders higher in rank, and 
vastly superior in military fame to himself; but 
his comments are entirely free from arrogance, 
and may be received, to use a2 common expres- 
sion, ‘for what they are worth,’ 





Notwithstanding the celebrated toast,t im- 
puted (by some wag of a poet, we presume,) to 
the Marquis of Londonderry, we cannot but 
hold his Lordship’s opinion of cavalry in some 
estimation, and our readers probably will not 
object to our extracting for them, the passage 
in which he speaks of the extraordinary race of 
soldiers, the Cossacks : 

“It would be unbecoming in me to speak 
disparagingly of a description of troops which, 
on many occasions, signalized themselves 
greatly, especially when well commanded: nor 
is it my opinion that they are an inefficient 
body, when applied in a particular manner, on 
certain occasions; for instance, in following up, 
harassing, and living upon the flanks and rear of 
a retiring army [the cannibals! ]. From the obser- 
vations | have made of these troops (which may 
nearly be assimilated to the Guerillas in Spain), 
I conceive that they are not formidable when a 
bold enemy advances; and being no longer 
buoyed up by their spoliations and hopes of plun- 
der, they become careless and indifferent in their 
exertions. Having little discipline, they spread 
much confusion and disorder along the line of 
march ; roaming in pelotons everywhere without 
control; and lastly, being dispersed as bit-men 
and orderlies with every officer throughout the 
army, I should suppose it quite impossible to 
ascertain at any time, or with any accuracy, 
their effective amount.” p. 31-2. 


While on the subject of the appearance and 
effectiveness of soldiery, it may be as well to 
add the noble author’s opinion of the Austrian 
army, for which, perhaps, considering the num- 
ber of defeats they sustained during all their 
several campaigns against the French, except 
the last, many of our readers may not be fully 
prepared. 

“The Austrian army was reviewed by the 
three Sovereigns near Schlan, six miles from 
Prague, on the 19th of August. It was a most 
sublime military spectacle; uinety-one battalions 
of infantry and fifty squadrons of cavalry defiled 
before their Majesties. The battalions were 
about 800 strong; and the infantry amounted 
to something more than 70,000 men. The 
cavalry present did not exceed 7000: the re- 
mainder of it and light troops formed the ad- 
vanced-guard, consisting of three divisions, 
about 30,000 men; these were in advance, and 
not inspected. 

“The composition of this army was magnifi- 
cent, although I perceived a great many recruits; 
still the system that reigned throughout, and 
the military air that marked the soldier, espe- 
cially the Hungarian, must ever fix it in my re- 
collection as the finest army of the continent. 
The Russians may possess a more powerful 
soldiery, of greater physical strength and hardi- 
hood, but they cannot equal the Austrians in 
discipline or military maintien. The general 
officers of the latter are of a superior class; 
and the army has a fine fon in all its departments. 
To sce one Austrian and one Hungarian regi- 
ment, is to sec the army: for a complete equality 
and uniformity reign throughout; and they have 
no constant changes of uniform and equipment: 
their movement was beautifully correct, and the 
troops seemed formed in the most perfect order. 
Twenty-four squadrons of cuirassiers and six- 
teen of hussars deserved to be particularly no- 
ticed. Among the former were the cuirassiers 
of the Emperor, who were presented with new 
standards; and the three Sovercigns nailed in 
unison their standards to the pole in front of 
the army as a token of their firm alliance. This 
was a most exhilarating moment. ‘The hussars 
are peculiar to this army in their style and ap- 
pearance: in vain do others imitate them; and 

+ “ The best Cavalry officer in Karope—the Prince 
Regent.” 
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it is but strict justice to admit, that they are 
incomparable, I may say matchless. 

“The artillery seemed less well appointed ; 
and the ammunition-waggons and horses for 
their guns and train were of an inferior descrip- 
tion to those of the Russians (whose artillery 
horses are perfect); but the officers and men 
are scientific and expert, and the artillery is not 
to be judged of by its appearance.” p. 105—7. 


Such of our readers as may happen to have 
visited Italy during the occupation of the south- 
ern parts of that peninsula by the troops of the 
Emperor, will not fail to bear witness to the 
accuracy of the Marquis’s observations. The 
truth certainly is, that, in point of martial ap- 
pearance, no soldiers in Europe, be they Eng- 
lish, French, or Prussian, nor consequently, we 
presume, Russian, can pretend to vie with the 
tierce and well disciplined Hungarians. 

We purpose taking an early opportunity of re- 
suming our notice of this work, and shall content 
ourselves at present with extracting,without com- 
ment, the following exposition of the views and 
principles of a man who has had more influence 
on the destinies of Europe, than any other in- 
dividual, with the exception of Napoleon, who 
has figured in the last half century: namely, 


Prince Metternich. 


‘* Previous to noticing the arrival of a British 
ambassador, I cannot help doing justice to the 
noble sentiments which were unofficially express- 
ed to me by Count Metternich, at an interview 
I had with him at Prague, at this interesting 
epoch. He began by detailing the course he 
had pursued since he had taken the reins of 
government. He found the finances of the 
Austrian monarchy in a state of insolvency, and 
the despondency of its subjects at the lowest 
ebb. He arranged the marriage of the Arch- 
duchess, to give his country the first ascending 
step from the abyss of misfortune into which it 
had falllen: never intending, when existence 
and power were again secured, that the marriage 
should direct or influence the politics of the 
cabinet of Vienna. He persevered in his course, 
he added; and deaf to the opinions and intrea- 
ties of all, he would not stir, notwithstanding 
the most urgent solicitations. When the Rus- 
sians were on the Memel, he told them to come 
to the Oder and to the Elbe; and when Austria 
was ready, she should act. He was universally 
suspected; but he had only a single object in 
view—to raise his country, and through her 
reascendancy give peace to the world. He said 
he knew that the British cabinet had always 
doubted him: he did not wonder at it; but that 
he hoped he should at length stand justified in 
their opinion, and that of posterity. He wished 
for nothing so much as to establish the most 
cordial relations between the two courts, which 
he hoped would be effected without delay. And 
here I am bound to add, that from this period 
to the death of that statesman who then presided 
over our foreign affairs, there never was any 
serious divergence of sentiment on any great 
European question. The last letter from Bas- 
sano to Metternich was received previous to 
the above conversation. This despatch began 
and ended in an offensive tone, stating that 
Austria avoit prostitué the character of a media- 
tor, for that to Bassano’s knowledge she had 
been long united with the allies. Nevertheless, 
the extreme and urgent desire of the Emperor 
for peace, prompted him to make another offer; 
that some neutral pvint should be fixed for 
negotiators to assemble even during the progress 
of hostilities. The deliberate answer returned 
by Metternich was, that the allies would never 
refuse to listen to negotiations for peace, pro- 
vided England and Sweden consented, and as- 
sisted at the negotiations, of which the propo- 
sitions of the 16th of May were to form the 
basis.” p, 104-5, : 





It is to be observed, however, that, in a sub- 
sequent part of his volume, the Marquis states 
his conviction, that the consideration of the 
family alliance between the Emperor of Austria 
and Bonaparte, certainly influenced in a small 
degree the Austrian Minister, and au fond the 
Commander-in-chief as well as the Prime Minis- 
ter. 





AFRICAN DISCOVERIES. 

Travels through Central Africa to Timbuctoo ; and 
across the Great Desert, to Morocco, performed 
in the Years 1824—1828. By Réné Caillié. 
Vol. I. London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 

Wut modern discoveries, so far as the course 

of the Niger is concerned, instead of themselves 

throwing light upon the subject, have only 
served to prove that all preceding geographers, 
from Herodotus downwards, were as ignorant 
ofcentral Africa, as of the divisions of the Moon, 
the other grand enigma of the science is now as 
clear as day. 'Timbuctoo stands visibly before 
us. The streets, indeed, are not paved with 
gold, nor the houses hung with tapestry; nor 
is the multitude absolutely innumerable which 
traverses the thoroughfares of the City of the 
Desert. Yet it is something to have found out 
that there really are streets and houses, and in- 
habitants, a depot of commerce, and a rendez- 
vous of travellers and traders; every day will 
wind some new thread of knowledge round the 
nucleus we have at length obtained; and the 
time is perhaps not extravagantly distant, when 

a Court Guide will point out to the visitor the 

residences of the gentlefolks of the Desert, and 

when The Athenzeum will boast an office of pub- 
lication in Timbuctoo. 

To be serious, however, in this age of adven- 
ture and emigration, there is scarcely a more 
interesting country in the world than the one 
which now claims our attention. If the Niger 
really has a navigable communication with the 
sea, which seems to be highly probable, its dis- 
covery will be the most curious and, perhaps, 
important imaginable. From the place set down 
as Funda, in Clapperton’s map, to the sea, every 
thing is involved in doubt and contradiction ; 
but from Funda to Lake Tchad, the river Sharry, 
which future discoveries, we cannot help think- 
ing, will identify with the Niger, is undoubtedly 
navigable. Sailing on their native element 
through the heart of Africa, and plunging at 
last into an inland ocean, who can tell that in 
process of years the English may not be found 
“ quelling the deeps” of Lake Tchad, and build- 
ing settlements and cities on its shores? We 
have already an English settlement near what 
may probably prove to be the embouchure of the 
Niger, and from which, as Major Rennell is said 
to have remarked, “a shot fired” will solve the 
great geographical problem. Unconscious at 
present—or until very lately—of the secret 
which it seems to guard, this little colony will, 
perhaps, at no very distant period, be looked 
upon with extraordinary interest by the parent 
country. 

Intimately connected with these speculations, 
as well as highly curious in an interesting de- 
partment of philosophy, the character, manners, 
trade, societies, capabilities, and prospects of 
the inhabitants of Central Africa, demand our 
closest attention. The book before us is, in some 
respects, better calculated to gratify curiosity 
in these points, than that of any traveller we 
know—always supposing that Robinson Crusoe 
and Sinbad the sailor, are fictitious personages. 
The journey of M. Caillié into the wilderness 
was not induced either by avarice or ambition. 
He did not sigh either for the treasures of com- 
merce, or the fame of discovery. He was im- 
pelled by an instinct as simple in its operation, 
yet as unfathomable in its origin, as that of any 
of the senses. He would be a traveller. Almost 
in infancy he was seized with this desire-for it 





was then he read Robinson Crusoe! Central 
Africa appeared to him to present the best field 
for his adventures, because its countries were 
marked in the maps as desert or unknown ; and 
hearing of that mysterious city, “in centro centri 
latens,” which was said to be the depot of the 
wealth and the rendezvous of the population of 
the whole continent, he formed a resolution “ to 
reach Timbuctoo or perish.” At the age of 
sixteen, with sixty francs in his pocket, he sect 
out for the Senegal, and made an abortive at- 
tempt to join Major Gray on the Gambia. At 
the age of nineteen, after having made various 
voyages in the interval, he found himself actually 
travelling towards the interior of Africa, in the 
caravan of M. Partarrieu, who had been sent by 
Major Gray to St. Louis, to purchase goods to 
propitiate the king of Bondou. His sufferings 
on the journey were extreme. He had no ap- 
pointment in the expedition; he was simply 
permitted, if he thought proper, to run after it 
on foot ; and run after it he did, with sunken 
eyes, panting chest, and tongue hanging out of 
his mouth. ‘The unfortunate result of this jour- 
ney is known; and after hardships almost in- 
credible, our adventurer once more found him- 
selfin France. At the age of twenty-four, le 
returned to the Senegal; and on the 3d of Au- 
gust commenced the travels of which we have 
now a detailed account. 

Before proceeding to the interior, he remained 
for some time among the Braknas, for the pur- 
pose of learning the Arabic language and the 
religious ceremonies of the Moors, as it was his 
design to travel in the character of a Moham- 
medan. With these people he observed the 
causes of the enormous embonpoint of the Moor- 
ish women :— : 

“The favourite female slaves of the princes 
receive the milk in calabashes, and distribute it 
again to their masters. Beauty amongst the 
Moors consists in enormous embonpoint; and 
the young girls are therefore obliged to drink 
milk to excess; the elder ones take a great 
quantity of their own accord, but the younger 
children are compelled by their parents, or by a 
slave whose office it is, to swallow their allowance. 
This poor creature commonly takes advantage 
of the ‘brief authority’ that is granted her, to 
revenge herself by her cruelty for the tyranny 
of her masters. I have seen poor little girls 
crying and rolling on the ground, and even 
throwing up the milk which they had just dyink ; 
neither their cries nor their sufferings making 
any impression upon the crucl slave, who beat 
them, pinched them till they bled, and tormented 
them in a thousand ways, to force them to take 
the quantity of milk which she thought proper. 
If their food were heavier, such a system would 
have fatal consequences; but it is so far from 
hurting their constitutions, that they grow visi- 
bly stronger and fatter. At twelve years old 
they are enormous, but at twenty or twenty-two 
they lose their embonpoint; I never saw a 
woman of that age who was remarkably corpu- 
lent.” i. 67. 


The Moors of this place are filthy in the ex- 
treme,—superstitious, cruel, and cowardly. M. 
Caillié frequently observed men afilicted with 
a slight head-ache ery like children. Polygamy 
is not practised in this part of Africa; and the 
women appear to have the sovereign sway over 
their husbands and households. ‘Their mode 
of courtship is amusing :— 

“When a young man becomes attached to a 
girl, and wishes to marry her, he seeks her in 
secret, and obtains her consent. That point 
secured, he commissions a marabout to treat 
with the girl’s relations, as to the presents which 
he is to make, the number of oxen he is to give 
to the bride’s mother, &c. This being arranged, 
the marabout who has undertaken the negotia- 
tion, informs the other marabouts, when they 
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are assembled to prayer, the lover himself being 
present. From this moment the lover is not to 
see the father and mother of his future bride ; 
he takes the greatest care to avoid them, and if 
by chance they perceive him they cover their 
faces, as if all the ties of friendship were broken. 
I tried in vain to discover the origin of this 
whimsical custom; the only answer I could ob- 
tain was, ‘ It is our way.’ * * * 

“The custom extends beyond the relations ; 
if the lover is of a diflerent camp, he avoids all 
the inhabitants of the lady’s camp, except a few 
intimate friends whom he is permitted to visit. 
A little tent is generally set up for him, under 
which he remains all day, and if he is obliged 
to come out, or to cross the camp, he covers his 
face. He is not allowed to sce his intended dur- 
ing the day, but, when everybody is at rest, he 
erceps into her tent and remains with her till 
day-break. ‘This indiscrect method of courtship 
lasts for a month or two; after which the mar- 
riage is solemnized by a marabout.” i. 94. 

Having returned in safety to St. Louis, our 
traveller determined to continue his studies 
there for some time; and then, after having 
penetrated as far as possible to the north, under 
pretence ofa pilgrimage to Mecca, to direct his 
course to the coast, pass through 'Timbuctoo, 
and return to Europe through Egypt. The go- 
vernor, however, refused the slightest assistance 
in so vast an enterprise ; and even Baron Roger, 
in whose kindness M. Caillié had placed implicit 
reliance, turned his back upon him :— 

“T set off then without passport and without 
letters of recommendation. 1 crossed over to 
the main-land in a canoe, and then pursued my 
way alone, and with no resource but my hundred 
francs, towards Goree. Light years before, I 
had followed the same route, poor, dejected, and 
ready to renounce the scheme which might then 
perhaps have met with encouragement; I was 
no richer the second time, but I had all the 
ardour and energy of riper age, and I was re- 
solved, were it only out of pride, to undertake 
what I had been supposed incapable of accom- 
plishing.” i. 144. 

At Sierra Leone, he was treated in the same 
manner by the English authorities ; but there he 
heard of the premium offered by the Geogra- 
phical Society at Paris to the first European who 
should reach ‘Timbuctoo, and he exclaimed, 
“ Dead or alive, it shall be mine, and my sister 
shall receive it!’ At Kakondy he collected some 
curious details of the manners of the Bagos 
neyroes :— 

* When the head of a family dies, it is very 
common to burn everything that is in the house. 
The goods are packed in boxes, and, before 
they are thrown into the fire, the virtues of the 
deceased are enumerated, with some such ad- 
dition as the following: ‘See how industrious 
he has been; how well he has managed his af- 
fairs! try to imitate him, that you may be as 
fortunate as he was.’ ‘The riches, all the while, 
may probably consist of a European hat, trow- 
sers, shirts, and a few other articles of the kind, 
which he never wore in his life. ‘The bed of 
the deceased is held in great reverence, and at 
the foot of this wretched pallet a hole is dug, 
six feet deep, in which the corpse is buried up- 
right; a fire is kindled over his head every 
night, and his relations come and talk to him 
under the idea that he hears what they say. 

“The family of the deceased, who are ruined 
by this act of superstition, are supported till the 
next harvest by the inhabitants of the village ; 
for even their rice is not saved from the flames.” 
i. 164-5. 

When fairly entered into the land of the ne- 
groes, his reception was very gratifying; and 
the following pretty pastoral picture must pre- 
dispose the reader greatly in favour of the whole 
race :— 





“We entered the hut of an old woman, who 
cheerfully afforded us hospitality. She gazed 
earnestly at me, and told me that she had never 
till then seen a Moor. Her little dwelling was 
surrounded with cassavas, caribbee cabbages, 
giraumons, pistachios, and gombos. I likewise 
observed many kinds of herbs, with which I 
was unacquainted, As soon as the rain ceased, 
I went out to walk round the garden. The sun 
was not visible, and the clouds which had ga- 
thered upon the tops of the mountains, rendered 
the atmosphere gloomy and damp. I saw, at 
some distance in the plain, a stream running 
over a bed of pebbles, and producing a soft 
murmur. I might almost have fancied myself in 
some romantic region of fairy-land. I returned 
to the humble habitation of the old woman; 
she was gathering herbs for the supper of her 
little family, which consisted of two lads, who, 
she told me, were working in the fields. 1 went 
back to our hunt and roasted in the ashes some 
pieces of cassava, which the old woman had given 
me. Shortly afterwards the two young negroes 
entered. ‘They had no clothing except a small 
piece of cloth fastened round their middle. As 
soon as they learned that a Moor proceeding to 
Mecca had become their guest, they came to me, 
and asked me how I was, in a very kind tone. 
They invited me to their hut, which was much 
larger than ours; and they fetched a large mat 
to cover me. The rain, which had begun again, 
continued all night, accompanied with dreadful 
claps of thunder and flashes of lightning, in quick 
succession. When I entered their hut, the kind 
negroes seated me near the fire upon a sheep- 
skin, and offered me a little sour milk, which 
probably they had intended for their own supper; 
but I should have offended them by refusing it. 
The mother cooked a little foigné, which grows 
in abundance in these mountains, for the family’s 
supper. She placed a small pot on the fire, by 
the side of a large one, for boiling the herbs 
which she had gathered that evening. I recog- 
nized among them the calabash, the giraumon, 
allspice, brette, sesamum, and many others ;— 
to these she added a little gombo. The foigné, 
when cooked, was placed in calabashes to be 
eaten. I now perceived two little girls, whom 
I had not before remarked. They ate their 
supper apart, and the old woman reserved her 
own portion in the pot. Ibrahim sent me my 
supper of rice and milk which the negroes had 
given me. ‘They would not partake of it although 
I pressed them. They invited me to take some 
of theirs, which I at first declined; but, as they 
urged me, I took a handful and withdrew. I 
really wondered how the poor creatures could 
eat this rice ; for it was without either salt or 
butter. They did not like to touch my supper 
because they were slave@ We said prayers 
together, and lay down upon mats; but I was 
kept awake all night by the thunder.” i. 196—8. 

It cannot be expected that we should follow 
the traveller through all his wanderings; we 
shall therefore transport him at once to Jenné, 
from which, on another occasion, we may sail 
with him to Timbuctoo. Jenné is an earthen- 
walled town, about two miles and a half in cir- 
cumference. The houses, as large as those of 
European villages, are built of bricks made of 
clay and sand, dried in the sun. They are of one 
story, a single door communicating with the 
street, and the other openings with an inner 
court. As there are no chimneys, cookery is 
performed in the open air. The streets, in a 
country where there are no carriages, are, com- 
paratively speaking, broad, for eight or nine 
persons may walk abreast; and they are kept 
in good order. The town is full of animation, 
owing to the constant arrival and departure of 
caravans; and the population, consisting of 
Mandingos, Foulahs, Lambaras, and Moors, 
amounts to eight or ten thousand. ‘The inhabi- 
tants are active and industrious, civil to strangers 





of their own religion, and extremely hospitable. 
They live well, on rice boiled with fresh meat, 
which is to be procured every day in the market, 
together with couscous made of millet, and fresh 
and dried fish. Meat is sold at the rate of about 
a farthing for a man’s allowance for a day, and 
altogether it would not cost more than three 
half-pence for the daily maintenance of an in- 
dividual. The houses have no furniture, a 
leathern-bag and a mat being all that is esteemed 
necessary—the former to hold their clothes, &c., 
and the latter to sleep upon. The following is 
the account of a dinner-party :— 

“ At four o'clock on the 16th, I was requested 
to wait on the sherif Oulad-Marmou, to whose 
good graces the sale of my merchandize had 
somewhat recommended me. I was shown into 
a large lofty room on the ground-floor, which 
was lighted from an opening in the ceiling. To 
one part of the ceiling was attached a cord, sup- 
porting a lamp, in which vegetable butter was 
burned by way of oil. A mattress was laid upon 
the floor above a mat; a brass candlestick of 
European manufacture, in which was a sort of 
candle or taper, and a small cupboard, formed 
in the wall, and fastened by a lock and key 
similar to ours, together with some sacks of 
grain, [standing in a corner, were all that the 
room contained. I ascended by a good staircase 
to the terrace, where I saw several little closets, 
all empty except one, which appeared to be the 
sherif’s wardrobe, for some of his clothes were 
hanging to a cord, fastened to the wall. 1 was 
requested to sit on a round leather cushion, 
near which a mat was spread: and I found 
myself in company with seven Moors and a 
negro, all merchants of Jenné. 

“A neat little round table was brought and 
placed before us; it had legs three inches high. 
I thought at first that it was a table for playing 
some game, for it was inlaid with pieces of ivory 
and brass, ranged in regular order; but on the 
entrance of a large pewter dish, containing an 
enormous piece of a sheep, which had been killed 
in the morning, and stewed with a great quantity 
of onions, I discovered that I had been invited 
to dinner. 

“The sherif had beside him a covered basket, 
containing several small round loaves, weighing 
about half a pound each, and made of wheat- 
flour and yeast. He broke some of them in 
pieces, several of which he placed before each 
ofus. Although our dinner was somewhat in 
the European style, yet we had neither knives 
nor forks, but all ate with our fingers. I found 
that the bread was very good, and certainly I 
never expected to make such a meal that day. 
We all helped ourselves from the dish with our 
hands, but with a certain degree of politeness. 
The conversation, which was exceedingly lively, 
was all at the expense of the poor christians. I 
was again asked whether I had eaten pork and 
drunk spirits. I made them the same reply as 
before, at which they burst into laughter, and 
began to ridicule the Europeans. 

“Our repast being ended, tea was introduced. 
The sherif, on this occasion, seemed to make 
his very best display. He was evidently anxious 
to let his negro guest see his superiority. We 
were attended by a young and handsome female 
slave. A box was brought in containing a 
porcelain tea-service, which the sherif himself 
arranged on a plate of copper, which served the 
purpose of a tea-board. ‘The cups, which were 
very small, were placed within others of a larger 
size, which had feet like egg-cups. We each 
took four of these cups of tea, with white sugar; 
and, after dinner, of which the sherif did the 
honours admirably well, we took a walk on the 
banks of the river. We sat down for a few 
minutes to see the canoes pass by, and, after- 
wards, we all said the evening prayer together, 
it being too late to go to the mosque. We then 
each returned to our homes. I found a great 
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difference between the Moors of Jenné and the 
Brakna Moors, among whom I had lived eight 
months.” i, 471-2. 


As we intend to return to this very interest- 
ing work, as soon as the second volume of the 
translation appears, we shall close this notice 
for the present, by the following account of the 
market and trade of Jenné, which some of our 
readers, we suspect, will find a little diflieulty in 
believing to refer to a town in the centre of 
Africa :— 

“ In going round the market, I observed some 
shops pretty well stocked with European com- 
modities, which sell at a very high price. 'There 
was a great variety of cotton goods, printed 
muslins, calicoes, scarlet cloth, hardware, flints, 
&c. Nearly the whole of these articles appeared 
to be of English manufacture. I saw however 
some French muskets, which are much esteemed. 
Among the other articles on sale, were glass 
trinkets, false amber, false coral, sulphur in 
sticks, and gunpowder which, I was informed, 
is manufactured in the country.” * * * 

“The dealers in colat-nuts occupy one end of 
the market. They are ranged in two rows, with 
each a small pannier of colats before him, which 
they sell retail at the rate of eight or ten cowries 
apiece. ‘The low price proves the great abun- 
dance of this fruit in the country; but the usual 
price is from fifteen to twenty cowries. 

“ There are also butchers in the market, who 
lay out their meat much in the same way as 
their brethren in Europe. They also thrust 
skewers through iittle pieces of meat, which 
they smoke-dry and sell retail. Great quanti- 
ties of fish, fresh as well as dried, are brought 
to this market, in which are also to be had 
earthen pots, calabashes, mats, and salt; but 
the salt in the market is only sold retail; that 
which is sold wholesale is kept in the warehouses. 

“There are great numbers of hawkers in the 
streets, who cry the goods which they carry 
about with them, as in Europe. ‘They sell stutls 
made in the country, cured provisions, colat- 
nuts, honey, vegetable and animal butter, milk 
and fire-wood.” i. 456-7. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY. VOL, XXIX. 

Memoirs of Madame du Barri. Translated from 

the French, by the ‘Translator of “ Vidoeq.” 

3 vols. Vol. 1. London, 1830. Whittaker, 

Treacher & Co. 
As the mere memoirs of the Comtesse du Barri, 
this autobiographical production would deserve 
no better fate than the flames, at the hands of 
the Minister of Justice. As far as the details 
of the life of the writer of it are conceriued, it 
contains little to distinguish it from what would 
be the history, were it written, of most professed 
women of gallantry, whether they figure as king's 
mistresses, or as perambulators of Palais Royal 
galleries or theatrical saloons. It presents the 
— in fact, of a very model of that heart- 
ess class of females, who, having yieldcd, from 
mere levity, it would seem, and almost without 
the excuse of passion,—certainly without that 
of sentiment,—to the first suitor who urges his 
solicitations with earnestness, change the object 
of their favours with the same lightness, and, 
unless where sordid motives supply some show 
of reason for their conduct, with the same ab- 
sence of impulse, in a succession more rapid 
than the veerings of the vane. ‘The particulars 
of a life of dissipation of this description can but 
be loathsome to all, and they are such as must 
be mischievous, if placed in any other hands 
than those of persons whose experience would 
best qualify them for dispensing with all infor- 
mation of the kind. We could have wished, 
therefore, that a less portion than four chapters 
of these Memoirs should have been devoted to 
the history, or circumstances connected with it, 
of the life of Madame du Barri, as a woman of 








the town—for her early career deserves no better 
name. In these chapters she gives the parti- 
culars, in ample detail, of no less than six re- 
gular liaisons of gallantry, in which she had been 
engaged within the short period of less than two 
years—namely, from the time of quitting the Con- 
vent of Sainte Aure, at the age of seventeen, to 
her forming, with the Comte Jean du Barri, that 
connexion which, through the management of 
her ambitious friend, led her subsequently to 
the steps of the throne, and which she designates 
as “an alliance of which he was to defray all 
the expenses, and she to enjoy all the pleasures.” 
Yet the French editor of the Memoirs abso- 
lutely complains of “her gliding as quickly as 
possible over the dissipated life she led in 
early life, when she abandoned, to the'first comer, 
charms which some years afterwards were suf- 
ficient to enslave a monarch.” We know not 
what class of readers our worthy editor considered 
himself catering for; but so far are we from 
concurring in his view of the want of candour 
of the fair writer of the autobiography before us, 
that we think the publication would not only 
have been much more fit for general circulation, 
but would have been altogether better, had she 
commenced her Memoirs with her introduction 
toLouis XV. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the author ofan autobiography is necessarily in 
the confessional. A few lines would have been 
sufficient for such a sketch of her previous 
course of life as would have given the reader a 
sufficient insight into the character of the person 
who was destined to exercise so great an influ- 
ence over the sovereign of a mighty people. 
Nor would opportunities have been wanting for 
introducing into the narrative of the subsequent 
events, some of those lively and characteristic 
sketches which, we confess, we should be sorry 
to lose, and which certainly present a relief to 
the disgust which a great part of the contents 
of the early chapters of this history are calculated 
to excite. Of these, we regard the following 
picture of the mode of life of a Parisian ap- 
prentice-milliner as one of the best. It is no 
less applicable to the state of manners in the 
French capital at present, than at the period 
when Mdlle. Lancgon was under indentures to 
Madame Labille ; and, for aught we know to the 
contrary, the consequences naturally to be ex- 
pected from the liberty described to be enjoyed 
by young persons, ensue as often under the 
modern, as they did under the ancient regime. 
Systems of government may change, but nature 
(the nature of milliners’ apprentices included,) 
will remain unaltered :— 

“At this epoch my godfather, who had not 
forsaken me, and of whose conduct towards me 
I must ever speak in commendatory terms, 
having taken me from the convent, inquired into 
my wishes, and what situation I wished to be 
placed in. In accordance with my replies, I was 
apprenticed to the dame Labille, milliner in the 
Rue Saint Honoré, near the Oratoire and the 
Barriére des Sergents. [now commenced a new 
existence, and how different a one from that I 
had led at Sainte Aure! There all was weari- 
some and dull; there our least motions, a word, 
a burst of laughter, were bitterly reprimanded, 
and sometimes sevely punished. At Madame 
Labille’s there was a constant watch to keep the 
house in order and regularity ; but how differ- 
ent from the unceasing surveillance of the con- 
vent! Here we were almost mistresses of our 
own actions, provided that our allotted portions 
of work were properly done. We might talk of 
any thing that came into our head ; we were at 
liberty to laugh at anything that provoked our 
mirth ; and we might sing as much as we pleas- 
ed ; and we did chatter, laugh, and sing to an 
unlimited extent. Out of the shop on Sunday 
we were at perfect liberty ; and at equal liberty 
in our chambers, which were situated at the top 
of the house ; each of us had her own, which was 





small but very neat. My godfather had mine 
decorated with a handsome carpet, and gave me 
a commode, a pier glass, a small table, four 
chairs, and an arm-chair of velvet, magnificently 
gilt. This was all luxury, and when my fellow- 
apprentices came to see my apartment, the rich- 
ness of the furniture excited surprise and uni- 
versal admiration. For four and twenty hours, 
at least, the sole theme of conversation at Ma- 
dame Labille’s was the chamber of Mademoiselle 
Langon—that was the name by which I was 
known in my new abode.” p. 14. 

It is by no means, however, as the life of 
a courtesan, although she attain the rank of 
* Queen, after the fashion of Madame de Pom- 
padour,” that the Memoirs of Madame du Barri 
are to be estimated. What concerns herself is, 
as we have already intimated, of trifling value ; 
but the pictures, which her artless narration 
contains, of the times in which she lived—of 
the court in which she figured—of the king 
whom she controlled—and of the ministers 
whom she either favoured or undermined, ac- 
cording as they courted or neglected her,—are 
abundantly amusing, and replete with curious 
information. The portraits of persons and de- 
scriptions of manners are more especially lively. 
They exhibit a state of society which we find it 
difficult to persuade ourselves can have existed 
at an interval of only half a century of time from 
our own days. How strange, for instance, in 
its very conception, is the intrigue planned by 
the Comte du Barri,—a man without influence 
at court, but presuming only on the personal 
attractions of his mistress,—for raising her, 
under the title of his sister-in-law, to the honour 
of sharing the royal bed—an honour, we are 
told in another place, coveted by the tirst noble- 
men of the land, for their sisters and daughters! 
But if we think such ascheme, and even its suc- 
cess, preposterous, what shall we say to the pre- 
judices of Louis, as to the nobility of his mis- 
tress? The name of the Comtesse du Barri,— 
of the sister-in-law of her protector,—was given 
to Mademoiselle Langon, in order that she 
might be imposed on the king, not as a woman 
of virtue, but as a female who, by her marriage, 
had been raised to the caste of nobility! After 
the connexion with the king was formed, and 
rumour began to busy itself with the atluirs of 
the new “Sultana,” it was apprehended that 
the cheat might be discovered; and then an- 
other Comte du Barri, the brother of the former 
protector of this rare beauty (Comte Jean him- 
self being married,) came to Paris from Tou- 
louse, went through the nuptial ceremony, gave 
the lady a legal right to the name and nobility 
she had before usurped, and returned to his 
province. ‘This Comte Guillaume du Barri is 
represented as a man of honour and principle! 
The King, also, Madame du Barri tells us, 
was aware of the marriage having taken place, 
and made no observation upon it; but whether 
he was or not, it is clear from the context, that 
the marriage was contracted in the fear—a well- 
grounded one, no doubt—that the knowledge of 
the want of nobility, on the part of his mistress, 
was more likely to be the cause of estranging the 
favour of the King than his acquaintance with 
the history of the debauched life she had led. 
A subject for contemplation scarcely less cu- 
rious, is that of a king of a powerful nation 
interfering with the intrigues of his courtiers, 
in the manner related in the following anecdote : 

«The Chevalier d’ Arc, with refined manners, 
a perfect figure and countenance, and all the ex- 
ternals of a man of rank, was intrinsically as 
worthless as the Chevalier de la Morliére ; he 
was a real roué in the full sense of the word. I 
will give you a trait of his effrontery. He had 
some reason, I know not what, to complain of 
the Duchess de la Y——, his mistress. What did 
he do? He cut off a portion of one of her letters, 
in which were some very significant phrases with 
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her signature, and placed it under a glass which 
was in the centre of a very large snuff-box, de- 
corated richly with diamonds. He placed this 
trophy negligently on the table where he played, 
and all comers could read with ease the extra- 
vaganciesof the Duchess. The Chevalier asked 
nothing better, and it caused a most notorious 
scandal. The King was informed of it, and sent 
to the Chevalier d’ Arc one of his gentlemen in 
waiting, with an order to have burnt, in his pre- 
sence, the paper on the snuff-box, and what else 
remained of this peculiar correspondence. 37-8. 


“Under a libertine prince,’ says Madame 
du Barri, “ the destinies of France were at the 
mercy of a valet-de-chambre.” This observation 
she very aptly illustrates by a sketch of the 
manners and office of M. Lebel, the jackal to 
the pleasures of his royal master. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

“For my part I began to support the looks 
of Lebel with more assurance. He wasa man of 
no particular ‘mark or likelihood,’ but had 
made his way. The custom of living at Versailles 
had given him a certain airof easy impertinence, 
but you could not discover anything distinguish- 
ing in his manners, nothing which concealed his 
primitive extraction. The direction of the Parc 
aux Cerfs gave him much influence with the 
King, who found the convenience of such a man, 
who was willing to take upon himself all the 
disagreeable part of his clandestine amours. His 
duties placed him in contact with the ministers, 
the lieutenant of police, and the comptroller- 
general. The highest nobility sought his friend- 
ship with avidity. They all had a wife, a sister, 
a daughter, whom they wished to make the fa- 
vourite sultana : and for this it was necessary to 
get the ear of Lebel.” p. 78. 

Can a more disgraceful, more diseusting, state 
of profligacy be imagined, than is implied by 
this worse than slavish devotion to a monarch’s 
will, on the part of the constituent members of 
a court,—who venture, nevertheless, to pride 
themselves on their NosrLity? But we should 
never finish, were we to go on selecting instances 
of the weakness of the King—of the infatuation 
and profligacy of his court, or of the abuse of 
the functions of government—of their perversion 
to the basest purposes. They abound in the 
pages of this little book, and to them we refer 
our readers. 

We have alluded to the personal portraits, 
which are numerous, in the Memoirs of Madame 
du Barri. She has painted kings, ministers, and 
men of letters, beauties and wits—in short, all 
the most interesting persons, who strutted their 
hour on the stage contemporarily with herself, 
in most lively colours. That of the principal 
actor in her drama, the King himself, although 
designated by its author as a hasty sketch, de- 
serves to be mentioned as a specimen of happy 
and masterly delineation. We regret that want 
of space prevents our extracting it. It is to be 
found at page 88. 


A great portion of this volume, and certainly 
not the least amusing part of it, is occupied with 
the account of the intrigues and other proceed- 
ings resorted to, to procure or prevent the pre- 
sentation of the Comtesse du Barri. The history 
of the whole affair is curious, and full of impor- 
tant lessons to a people governed by an absolute 
monarch ; and, in short, to any people who ac- 
knowledge a crowned head. ‘These intrigues, 
it seems, agitated the royal bosom, the Court, 
and the Council of State, quite as much as the 
question of assisting the Americans in their war 
against the mother country. The King, in awe, 
it appears, of his daughters, and of several court 
ladies, who are represented to have been more 
scrupulous in proportion as their title to be so 
was defective, held out for a considerable time 
against the importunities of his fascinating mis- 
tress; until at length, convinced that he should 





enjoy no peace till the affair was settled, he con- 
sented. The manner in which that consent was 
obtained, is related as follows :— 

“One evening the King was with me, and 
the MM. de Maupeou and de Richelieu were 
there also. We were discoursing of different 
things, and the King was perfectly tranquillized, 
little anticipating the scene that was in store for 
him. I rose suddenly from my arm-chair, and 
going up to his Majesty, after a profound cour- 
tesy, cast myself at his feet. Louis XV. would 
have raised me, but I said, 

“ *No, I will remain where I am until you 
have accorded me the favour I ask.’ 

“ ¢Tf you remain in this posture I shall place 
myself in a similar one.’ 

“ *Well, then, since you will not have me at 
your knees, I will place myself on them ;’ and 
I seated myself in his lap without ceremony. 

“ «Listen to me, sire,’ I said, ‘and repeat 
what I say to the King of France word for word. 
He must authorize my presentation ; for else, 
on some fine day, in the presence of the whole 
court, I will go to the state apartments, and try 
whether I shall be repulsed at the door.’ 

“Will she have the boldness?’ inquired the 
King to the Chancellor. 

“ *T have no doubt of it, Sire. A female, young, 
beautiful, honoured with your kindness, may 
venture to do anything.’ 

“ ¢ Tsit not distressing tome,’ I added, ‘ that, 
graced with your Majesty’s favours, I remain 
thus concealed, whilst women whom you detest, 
annoy you with their presence, and weary you 
with state and pomp ?” 

“Madame is right,’ replied the Duc de 
Richelicu; ‘and I see that you look for her 
every evening where she is not, and where she 
ought to be.’ 

“*What! you too, Duc de Richelieu, do you 
join the cry of the Chancellor ?” 

“ *T would tear out the eyes of these gentle- 
men,’ I added, ‘if they thought differently from 
me.’ 

“ Oh,’ said the King, laughing, ‘ this punish- 
ment would not be one for M. Maupeou: jus- 
tice ought to be blind; and as for you, M. de 
Richelieu, you have your baton left.’ 

“Which he has nobly gained,’ I replied, 
‘by fighting against your Majesty’s enemies, 
and of which he still continues worthy, by now 
defending me from my foes.’ 

“*¢This rebellion,’ said the King, ‘cannot 
last, and I sce myself compelled to holda lit de 
justice (a judicial sitting or bed).’ 

“*And I swear to you, that I will receive 
nobody into mine until I have been presented.’ 

“This sally amused the King, who said, 
‘Well, since it must be so, you shall be pre- 
sented.’ 

“ At this I leaped on the King’s neck, giving 
acry of joy which might have been heard by 
my rivals. After that, I advanced to the two 
gentlemen who had advocated my cause so well, 
extending a hand to each, which they took and 
kissed with great gallantry.” p. 164-9. 

The King’s consent, however, was not all that 

vas required. It remained to obtain the con- 
currence of the Princesses, who were beset by 
the enemies of the Comtesse. For this purpose, 
after some delay, the King was prevailed on to 
commit the charge of bending to his will his res- 
tive daughters, to the Duc de la Vauguyon, the 
governor of his grandsons. M. dela Vauguyon 
was summoned to the presence of the Sovereign, 
Madame du Barri and the Marshal Duc de 
Richelieu assisting at the audience. We ex- 
tract the account of the interview, and of the 
manner in which the tutor executed the charge 
committed to him : 

“ As M. de la Vauguyon seemed in no hu 
to undertake the charge, the Maréchal added, 

“¢Yes, Sir, to manage this business properly, 





you and M. de Senlis are the only men in the 
kingdom.’ 

“The Maréchal had his reasons for saying this, 
for a secret jealousy existed between the gover- 
nor and the grand Almoner. M. de la Vau- 
guyon made haste to say, that he could not 
resist his Majesty’s orders, and his desire to be 
agreeable to me. 

“¢ Ah! you will then do something for me ?’ 
I replied. ‘ I am delighted and proud.’ 

““* Madame,’ replied the Duke with much 
gravity, ‘friends are proved on occasion.’ 

“*The present one proves your attachment 
tome,’ said I in my turn; ‘and his Majesty 
will not think it wrong of me, if, as a recom- 
pense, I embrace you in his presence ;’ and, on 
saying this, 1 went up to the Duc de la Vau- 
guyon, and gave him two kisses, which the 
poor man took as quietly as possible. 

“That's well,’ said the King. ‘£ You are, 
la Vauguyon, a man of a thousand. Listen 
attentively tome. I wish much that the Com- 
tesse du Barri should be presented; I wish it, 
and that too in defiance of all that can be said 
and done. My indignation is excited before- 
hand against all those who shall raise any ob- 
stacle to it. Do not fail to let my daughters 
know, that if they do not comply with my 
wishes, I will let my anger fall heavily on all 
persons by whose counsels they may be per- 
suaded; for I only am master, and I will prove 
it to the last. These are your credentials, my 
dear Duke, add to them what you may think 
fitting ; I will bear you out in anything 

“*Mercy!’ said the Due de Richelieu to me 
in an under-tone, ‘ the King has poured forth 
all his energy in words; he will have none left 
to act upon if he meets with any resistance.” 
The Maréchal knew the King well. 

“¢] doubt not, Sire,’ replied the Due de la 
Vauguyon, ‘ that the respectful duty of Mes- 
dames will be ready to comply with your 
desires.’ 

““T trust and believe it will prove so,’ replied 
the King hastily. ‘I am a good father, and 
would not that my daughters should give me 
cause to be angry with them. Let Madame 
Adelaide understand, that she has lately had 
a mistaken opinion of me, and that she has an 
opportunity of repairing her error in the pre- 
sent instance. The princesses are not ignorant 
that I have often shut my eyes upon certain 
affairs . Enough; they must now testify 
their attachment for me. Why should they 
oppose the presentation of the Comtesse? Alon 
Dicu! Mon Dicu! they were not so squeamish 
in the days of Madame de Pompadour.’ 

“ At these latter words I could not forbear 
laughing. La Vauguyon and de Richelieu left 
us, and here the conversation terminated. 

* The next morning they brought me a note 
from the Duc de la Vauguyon. ‘Thus it ran :— 
*‘ Mapame,—Ready to serve you, I wish to 
have a few minutes’ conversation with you. Be 
persuaded that I will not tell you anything but 
what will be agreeable and useful to you.’ 

“T instantly answered:—*‘ You are too good 
a friend for me to refuse to see you willingly 
under any circumstances, and particularly the 
present. Your conduct yesterday assures you 
my eternal regard. Come instantly; my grate- 
ful heart expects you with impatience.’ 

“ My sister-in-law, to whom I showed this 
correspondence, said to me, ‘ This gentleman 
does not come to see you for your bright eyes; 
and yet his visit is not disinterested.’ 

“* What interest can he have to serve ?’ 

“None of his own perhaps; but those vil- 
lanous jesuits.’ 

“¢Don’t you like them, sister of mine?’ 

“¢T hate nobody.’ 

“ M. de la Vauguyon arrived; and as soon 
as we were alone he said to me, 

“* Well, Madame, I am now on the point of 
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going to fight your battles. I have to deal 
with a redoubtable foe.’ 

“* Do you fear?’ 

“¢ Why, I am not over confident; my posi- 
tion is a delicate one. Mesdames will perforce 
obey the orders of the King, but they will not 
find much pleasure in seeing me the ambas- 
sador sent to them: all the Choiseul party will 
vociferate loudly. Nevertheless, to prove my 
devotion to you, I brave it all.’ 

“¢ You may rely on it that I will never 
forget the service you are about to render me.’ 

“*T have only one favour to ask of you. 
Authorize me to say to Mesdames, that if the 
pleasures of life distract your attention from 
religious duties, your soul is in truth fully de- 
voted to our holy religion; and that, far from 
supporting the philosophers, you will aid, by 
your influence with the King, every measure 
advantageous to the society of Jesuits.’ 

“The hypocritical tone in which this was 
uttered, almost compelled me to burst out into 
a fit of laughter; but the serious posture of my 
affairs, induced me to preserve my gravity, and 
I answered in a serious tone, 

“ Not only, Monsieur le Due, do I autho- 
rize you to say so much, but I beg you to de- 
clare to Mesdames that I am already filled with 
love and respect for the Jesuits, and that it 
will not be my fault if they do not return 
amongst us.’ 

“¢ Ah, you are a treasure of wisdom,’ replied 
the Duke, kissing my hand with fervour; ‘ and 
I am disgusted at the way in which you are 
calumniated.’ 

* ¢ T know no reason for it, for I have never 
done harm to any person. Assure Mesdames 
that I am sincerely grieved that I am not 
agreeable to them, and would give half my life 
to obtain, not their friendship, of which I do 
not feel myself worthy, but their indifference. 
Deign also to tell them, that at all times I am 
at their disposal, and beseech them to consider 
me as their humble servant.’ 

‘“ It is impossible to behave more correctly 
than you do; and I am confident that Mes- 
dames will soon discard their unjust prejudices. 
Thus, it is well understood that our friends 
will be yours.’ 

“«* Yes, yes, provided they are really mine.’ 

“¢ Certainly. I answer for them as I 
answer for you.’ 

“And thus, my friend, did I find myself 
allied to the jesuitical party.” p. 188—191. 

The conduct of the Princesses towards the 
favourite of their Royal father, was not yet quite 
satisfactory, either to that lady herself or his 
Majesty. The Prince de Condé having proposed 
a fete at Chantilly, the Princesses had caused 
him to be informed, that they should absent 
themselves, if the Comtesse du Barri were to be 
present. The Prince called on that lady, repre- 
sented the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and prevailed on her good nature to forego 
joining the party. The King, when he was 
made acquainted with this occcurrence, was 
highly indignant; and sending for the spiritual 
director of the recusant Princesses, addressed 
him in terms which impute to the pious prelate 
any virtues but those which are required, above 
all, in a Catholic churchman. “ All my endea- 
vours,”’ says the Comtesse, “were in vain ; Icould 
obtain no change of his purpose; and, summon- 
ing the archbishop de Senlis, he spoke to him in 
a manner that plainly evinced his intention of 
making him responsible for the actions of the 
princesses. Poor M. de Roquelaure called all the 
saints in Paradise to witness his innocence. 

“Silence, sir,’ exclaimed the King, ‘I am 
perfectly certain this affair has not gone on with- 
out your knowledge, and probable participation. 
I know you well for a person devoted to the 
ladies, as a gay, gallant gentleman need be: J 
know likewise that you expend the revenues of 





your bishopric and livings upon the prettiest 
girls of Paris; thus I can hardly suppose you 
would have counselled my daughters’ conduct. 
No, I blame those wicked and vindictive scan- 
dal-mongers, whose age is their only protection, 
and those intriguing men who beset my daugh- 
ters’ ears.’ 

“¢ Sire,’ protested the trembling Bishop, ‘I 
intreat of you to believe I am innocent of the 
whole affair.’ 

“Sir, interrupted the King, ‘I know well 
that you are as good a courtier as a prelate, but 
still 1 believe you merely ape your betters ; and 
far from entertaining any personal dislike to the 
Comtesse du Barri, you would not object to re- 
ceive either the archbishopric of d’ Albi or Sens 
from her hands, were they in her power to be- 
stow.” p. 268-9. 

We must conclude our extracts with the fol- 
lowing portrait of the present King of France, 
at the time he sat for this flattering picture, the 
Comte d’ Artois :— 

“The third of the dauphin’s brothers, the 
Comte d’ Artois, was a man ,of the most symme- 
trically formed figure, in which a particularly 
well-shaped leg shone conspicuously. A coun- 
tenance, agreeable without being handsome, ac- 
companied with so much grace, vivacity, and 
powers of pleasing, that he was sure to charm at 
first sight. He was the gayest, most extravagant, 
affectionate, and amiable, of all the princes. So 
fascinating was his manner, tlrat people never 
thought of searching into the depths of his lively 
sallies. The ladies idolized him ; he was on good 
terms with every one; nor indeed could the 
anger of any person withstand his frank inge- 
nuous character; and his occasional lapses were 
passed by, not as the wilful attempts of an ill- 
disposed prince, but as the natural impetuosity 
of a young man whose numerous flatterers sought 
to lead him astray. The worthy descendant of 
Henry IV., he resembled him in loving the 
pleasures of the table, hunting, and cards. Nor 
did he fall short of his illustrious ancestor in his 
admiration of the fair part of the creation; and 
in his homage to the ladies of the court, he still 
kept up the generosity and magnificence of a 
French prince ; differing in this last point widely 
from his two brothers, who each loved money, 
and took pleasure in the management of it, the 
Comte d’Artois regarded it only as a means of 
enriching his friends, his mistresses, and his de- 
pendents.” p. 318. 


We reget, that, notwithstanding the more 
than usual allowance of space which we have 
allotted to this notice of the Memoirs of the 
Countess du Barri, our limits will not admit 
of our doing justice to their lively and amusing 
character, which is multifarious in the same 
proportion as we have shown it to be curious 
and diverting. 








The Old English Drama. Part I. Ralph Royster 
Doyster. London, 1830. Thomas White. 


Ir the old drama has not arrived at modern 
popularity, it is not the fault of the present 
day. We have already had abundance of spe- 
cimens presented to us, and abundance of re- 
commendations in almost all the periodicals ; 
but in literature, it is not easy to judge of a 
whole by a part, and after so many extracts and 
ex parte opinions, it is no unpraiseworthy 
thought to lay the works themselves before the 
public. This series of old plays is got up ina 
neat enough manner ; and in price, the work is 
as moderate as if it was a more modern affair. 
We need hardly say, that it will be found ex- 
ceedingly agreeable by a very respectable class 
of readers. The series begins with “ Ralph 
Royster Doyster,” which is supposed to have 
had the precedence in point of date of “ Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle,” commonly given as our 





earliest comedy, that “ looks like regular” ; and 
the present number is written with a reprinted 
tract of 1699, on the history of the English stage. 


A Practical Essay on Stricture of the Rectum ; 
Illustrated by Cases. Wy Frederick Salmon, 
Senior Surgeon to the General Dispensary, 
Aldersgate Strect. 

This is the third edition of this valuable work, 
and in it there is a great deal of new matter 
added to the former impressions. ‘The subject is 
too professional for us to enlarge upon, and the 
book scarcely wants our recommendation to in- 
crease its general demand. Its merits are too 
well known to require proclaiming. 








ON THE MELANCHOLY OF AUTHORS, 

In an age like ours, when Poetry is addresse 
to the senses rather than the mind—when 
Romance, more historical than history, contents 
herself with embellishing facts instead of dis- 
torting them—and when Philosophy, turned 
inside out, examines indications and not causes, 
it is no wonder that the weeds which from time 
immemorial have choked up the tortuous paths 
of metaphysics should be left untouched. This 
apathy is exhibited in an instance peculiarly 
strange at a time so rich, or at least so abundant, 
in literature. When a shower of rain falls upon 
our umbrella, we raise our eyes to the clouds 
from whence it comes, and these, by a natural 
association, heave us down again to the earth, 
where we grope our way, step by step, to the 
cause of the effect, even till we arrive at the im- 
practicable word, matter. But when a storm of 
Books beats upon our head—when we arc pelt- 
ed, as thick as hailstones, with folios, quartos, 
octavos, duodecimos, and octodecimes—in crown, 
post, and foolscap,—of editions classical and 
common, diamond and pearl,—as if confounded 
and terrified at the ceaseless assault, we shut 
fast our eyes and mouth, and stand under the 
visitation more patient and incurious than an 
ass in a Lammas flood. Some daring spirits 
indeed have arisen who hint at education as the 
cause of the active “ pother,” as well as of that 
enormous inert mass of literature which slum- 
bers in unpublished manuscript: but this is 
taking as confined a view of the question as if 
the sufferer from pure element should terminate 
his inquiry at the clouds. It does not necessa- 
rily follow, because a man has learned to describe 
on paper the twenty-four alphabetical characters, 
that he must and will force them into that mys- 
tical and Babylonish dance which forms words, 
and sentences, and volumes; and as for the 
education which teaches us to reason, it will be 
allowed, we fancy, that those who reason do not 
always write, and that those who do write are not 
always capable of reasoning. Education, there- 
fore, although indubitably a link in the chain of 
inquiry, is nothing more. The only terms we 
know of, which are used to express that prin- 
ciple, or feeling, which impels the great mass of 
authors to bestow their tediousness upon the 
public, are more akin to the nomenclature of 
the physician than the philosopher. Scriblo- 
mania is evidently the name of a disease both 
induced and reduced by circumstances con- 
nected with the physical state of the body,— 
and, how absurd would it be, for instance, to 
recommend phlebotomy and lowness of diet, the 
usual remedies in cases of mania, to patients 
who have hardly any blood to spare, and whose 
diet is at once scanty and anti-stimulating! Be- 
sides, the very word itself conveys an insult to 
literature ; it is on the face of it an unreasonable 
term. 

The cacoethes scribendi is something worse ; 
its associations are purely physical, and these 
of a nature not the most amiable or delicate— 
and indeed if nothing more appeared in its dis- 
favour than that it offers a direct national insult 
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o a people who are allowed to be among those 

who have been the greatest benefactors of lite- 
rature, or, which is the same thing, who have 
benefited most by it, we would be the first to 
move for its repeal. But the fact is, the authors 
of these imperfect terms know nothing about 
the matter; and we now proceed to prove it 
to them. This we shall do, neither in a quarto 
nor a twenty-four-mo, but in four words which 
shall scatter on the four winds of heaven their 
empty hypotheses—LITERATURE IS A Passion, 
Were the intellects of our readers all of one 
calibre, it would be quite unnecessary to say 
another word. We might fold up our paper, 
wipe our pen, puff out our checks with the proud 
consciousness of having conferred a benefit on 
philosophy, and hie straightway to our dressing- 
room to feed our bump of destructiveness with 
pomatum, or other nutritive aliment. But 
the public, whose slave we have the honour to 
be, is a many-headed monster; some of his 
capital excrescences are rather dull, and others 
mere turnips. It is necessary therefore to say a 
little more. It may be objected, that literature 
is not a passion—but, if we will have it so, the 
effect of a passion. What then is gaming? 
Gaming is the act of playing at games of hazard 
—and yet gaming is a passion. We have been 
too long accustomed to confound (at least in 
phraseology,) causes and effects, to cavil now 
about words. 

There are many of our readers who have 
witnessed the establishment of a literary perio- 
dical in a country town;—nay, there may be 
some who have themselves practised as accou- 
cheurs to the rustic muse. ‘Those persons, when 
we mention it, will be struck by a fact which 
never struck them before. The town libelled, 
up to this instant has remained in a state of the 
most entire tranquillity; not a note of prepa- 
ration has been sounded even by an inflammatory 
sonnet bursting out like the cork of a bottle of 
soda-water. But no sooner have the prospec- 
tuses of the plot been published, and the prin- 
cipals, as the time for the explosion approaches, 
begun to look shy and queer, than the whole 
mass of the people is up in their favour; and 
the ring-lcader, instead of being left to his fate, 
has more recruits and ammunition forced upon 
him than he knows what to do with: and at 
length, sore and bewildered, at every new ami- 
cable buffet from prose or verse, turns a half- 
longing look at the pillory, and wonders whether 
in his own exalted but unprotected situation, 
the compositions flung at his head, in a friendly 
way, are much more agreeable than the eggs, 
apples, and dead cats, all in a state of de-com- 
position, which visit the guilty senses of the 
malefactor. Now, whence comes this mass of 
literature? It was not made to order—not be- 
spoke; it must therefore have been ready-made. 
It must have existed without reference to the 
periodical about to appear; it must have been 
hoarded, like the miser’s gold, without a dream 
of dissemination ; it must have been called into 
being without aim or object, without encourage- 
ment or compulsion, simply by the instinct of a 
passion. But it is not in country towns alone, 
or in cities, but in villages and hamlets—in the 
loneliest dwelling among the hills—over the 
whole face of the country, that this passion 
exists, and that these, its effects, are produced. 
What old woman buys a halfpenny worth of 
snuff that is not wrapped up in a sonnet? what 
confectioner is so illiberal as not to give ina 
copy of verses with every twopenny cake he 
sells? Our very streets are paved with literature. 
We could not lift a fragment of paper from the 
kennel (supposing such a thing could be ven- 
tured upon) which would not bear evidence of a 
tale or an essay. In vain in our day might some 
poor devil of an author search among the dust- 
man’s rubbish for a blank leaf on which to vent 
his passion. The table is full! 





* As for the trifling quantity which finds its way 
to the press, and which alone attracts the atten- 
tion of superticial inquirers, it can give no idea 
of the power and universality of the passion. 
The whole country is inundated with literature ; 
and its printed productions are only like billows 
raised from the surface, by the spirit of specu- 
lation moving upon the face of the waters. When 
a man has written, when he has “wreaked his 
thought upon expression,” the deed is done. He 
buries the corpus delicti in the recesses of his 
desk; and there it remains for ever—a trophy 
and a memorial, the object of his lonely idolatry, 
the household god of his heart. Ifhe wishes to 
publish, that is quite another thing; a new pas- 
sion takes possession of him: it may be am- 
bition—or it may be merely the paltry inclination 
to eat. 

In examining the literary passion in its birth 
and progress, we are struck with a very remark- 
able peculiarity which distinguishes it—a gloomy, 
grievous, and inconselable sadness. 

When this master of the civilized mind makes 
its first approaches, it is in the form of a Scotch 
mist, and the effects are darkness and tears; in 
a little while the tears are dried up, and the 
mist changes to a cloud filled with blackness, 
and burning, and despair. In these two stages 
the victim will either turn you up the whites of 
his scorched eyes, like a duck in articulo mortis, 
or shed salt water by the tun, like a whale. But 
it is from the cloud that the thunder comes 
which is heard over the world; the mysterious 
feelings which have been working so long in his 
bosom, now burst out upon the astonished ears 
of the “reading public” in a cry cruelly plain- 
tive—mingling fierceness with woe, resembling 

The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shore. 

In the former stage indeed his voice is some- 
times lifted up, but it is in a tone of grief and 
weeping—a Jeremiad of lamentations, which at- 
tracts the sympathy only of a few congenial souls, 
and those chiefly female ones. He is miserable ; 
he sometimes wishes the world would feel for 
him—he would give gold (if he had any to give) 
for its tears; but again, he does not know whe- 
ther it would not be better to imitate the 
wounded dove who covers the fatal arrow with 
her wings. Solitude is his society. In the com- 
pany of men he is reserved, and silent, and ab- 
stracted; he sees nothing, hears nothing, asks 
nothing, knows nothing; he is set down by the 
ignorant and unfeeling for an ass. “ He is as 
senseless as an oyster,” was applied to a friend 
of our youth; and he should have felt flattered 
by the compliment. For our own parts, we re- 
verence an oyster as the most philosophic of 
animals. Look where he stands, self-fastened 
to the rock,—concentrated in his shell, which has 
been gradually gathered around him, like the 
crust of ten thousand reveries. In vain the 
tide ebbs and flows, the billows rise and fall, the 
storm, chasing its prey along the surface, roars 
like a hungry lion; the human thunder booms 
over his head, while a beautiful and voluptuous 
couleur de rose is shed over the scene by the rays 
of the sun struggling through the blood of men. 
In vain the fishes flutter past him in sport or 
terror, and the monsters of the deep crawl over 
his bed ;—he opens not an eye—he raises not a 
note amidst the strife—he neither yields nor 
resists ; but, buried in the profoundest abstrac- 
tion, is alike careless of life and death. Who can 
tell what are the thoughts, deep, mystic, and 
eternal, of that sea-philosopher? Who can guess 
with what creations the moral void is filled 
between those folding shells? There is only one 
occasion on which his voice his heard ; and then 
it may be pardoned, for it is heard for the first 
and the last time: he shrieks when you roast him. 
And yet, excusable as this may seem, it breaks 
the charm; and after that one solitary sound is 
emitted, even we ourselves would not object to 
eat the interesting creature by the gross. 





The second stage of the literary passion is 
the consequence of the first. Grief cannot long 
exist without changing its character, if not sup- 
ported by sympathy,—and little indeed is the 
sympathy which falls to the lot of the unfortu- 
nate we are describing. His recorded sorrows, 
perhaps, may be watered by the tears of a few 
nervous girls just thinking of falling into the 
green-sickness, or fanned by the sighs of a 
few venerable maidens, divided between a novel 
and a prayer-book, and as yet unresolved whe- 
ther to fish another last time in the troubled 
pools of the world, or accept at once of a hea- 
venly bridegroom ;—but the stony heart of the 
publie is untouched, the roars of a nightingale 
cannot reach its dull ears, and the pages of the 
injured author are voted washy. 

A change comes o’cr the spirit of his dream ! 

His tears are turned to fire, his sighs to howl- 
ings, and his sorrow to misanthropy ; “ man de- 
lights not him, nor woman neither ;”’ he hates 
and despises the moral world, and loves the 
natural, only because it is not debased by life 
and reason; mankind is a herd of stots which 
he follows to the slaughterhouse with an imagi- 
nary cudgel, inflicting suppositious blows at 
every step; but the brates, although they hear 
his voice, neither feel nor care for his cor- 
rection. 

But what is the fate of the individual whose 
life is thus embittered by a fatal passion? It is 
evident that he does not live to grow old, for 
we never hear of an author of ripe years either 
cursing or weeping. What becomes of him? 
Ask the sausage-maker. Inquire at St. Olave's 
—at the receiving houses of the Humane So- 
ciety; look at the lists of the missing—drop in 
at the coroner’s inquests. We will venture to 
say that the body of a genteel-looking young 
man was never yet fished out of the Thames, or 
the Serpentine, or the New River, without a 
fragment of prose or a copy of verses being 
found in the waistcoat pocket. 

Wandering one day along the romantic shores 
of the Serpentine river,— 

Alone, unfriended, melancholy, slow,— 
we observed a youth, of a literary mien, at a 
short distance before us. Ile was pacing back- 
wards and forwards under some trees near the 
bank, and as we approached we saw clearly that 
he had the appearance and manner of a genius. 
The appearance was given by his hair falling in 
picturesque, and no doubt natural, curls over 
the forehead, a portentous twinkle of the eye, 
and a fitful motion of the lips,—not to mention 
an angular protuberance behind, hugely re- 
sembling a book; while the manner consisted 
of an irregular walk, and a melo-dramatic mo- 
tion of the arms. He paused, as if struck by 
a sudden and terrible idea—looked feartully 
towards the river, and then covered his face 
with his hands. Recovering, he drew a manu- 
script book from his pocket, and opened, with 
trembling fingers, the leaves ; but he had hardly 
read a single line, when, throwing it violently 
down upon the seat, he slapped his forehead, 
and walked hastily away. Curiosity, expecta- 
tion, and alarm took possessign of our soul. 
Still keeping our eye upon the unfortunate, we 
stole up to the seat, got hold of the book, and 
opening it in the middle, at the very last-written 
page,—the division, as it were, between the pre- 
sent and the future, the end of time and the 
beginning of eternity,—we detected the plan of 
an intended copy of verses—iutended, but alas, 
perhaps, never to be perpetrated!—the bouts 
rimés of which were, ‘ sorrow,’ ‘ morrow,’ — 
‘breath,’ ‘death,’—‘ die,’ ‘ misery.’ The young 
man was not yet many paces distant; he struck 
his breast, and his heart answered with a groan; 
he slapped his forehead, but unfortunately no 
reply came from the seat of intellect, and, tear- 
ing offhis vestments furiously, he dashed into the 
water. Proud, grieved, nervous, and delighted, 
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we looked on at the first catastrophe it had ever 
been our good fortune to witness. He sunk, 
and the waters closed over his sorrows and his 
head. He rose again, and buffeted the body of 
his death—the living tomb that seemed eager 
to bury him alive—and then, reaching the bank, 
crawled out of the river, pale and shivering. 
“ What the deuce !"’—said we, betrayed into the 
intemperance by a natural sensation of disap- 
peintment; but, suspending our opinion, we 
walked up to the equivocal suicide, and inquired 
with a feeling question, “ How is the water, Sir?” 
“ Hellish cold!” was the frigid reply. We con- 
fess we were somewhat shocked at this termina- 
tion to the adventure; but perhaps, after all, 
the unhappy youth may be excused, when it is 
remembered that he had not finished his copy 
of verses. L. R. 


SONNET TO FRANCESCA. 

Dost thou remember a sweet ev’ning, when 

We wander’d through an unfrequented way, 
And all unconscious of our love, which then 

Was in its promise, like the break of day, 
Wetalk’d sweet things, though sad ?—Then first 

I knew 

The thrilling pressure of thy gentle arm; 
And gazed more fondly on the blessed blue 

Of those dear eyes, round which the heav’nly 


charm 
Of beauty shed such lustre, that I deem'd 
I was enchanted with a fairy one— 
Some sylph or flower-child, of which I've 
dream’d! 
But soon, alas! the magic spell was done— 
For ev’ning closed, and foot should homeward 
all, 
To mix with fools, and—be unnatural! Ww. 


TRIAL OF MOREAU. 


[From the Mémoires of M. de Bourrienne, Vol. VI.) 





Napo.eon had been Emperor for about ten 
days when, on the 28th of May, this celebrated 
trial commenced. No proccedings of the tri- 
bunals, which have taken place since that pe- 
riod, can afford any idea of the ferment which 
then reigned in Paris—the indignation excited 
by the prosecution of Moreau was openly ex- 
pressed, and defied even the inquisition of the 
police. With regard to Georges and some other 
conspirators, the attempts to impose on public 
opinion had been successful, and they were con- 
sidered as brigands and assassins in the pay of 
England ;—at least, by that numerous portion of 
the population, who give easy credence to de- 
clarations when announced oflicially. But this 
was not the case with regard to M. de Polignac, 
for whom the most lively interest was felt—for 
MM. de Riviere, Charles d’ Hozier, and Moreau. 
The name of Moreau towered over all the others, 
and the government found itself, in respect to 
him, in very great perplexity. It was necessary, 
on the one hand, to surround him with a guard 
sufficiently imposing to repress the eagerness 
of the people and of his friends; yet, on the 
other hand, care was required that this guard 
should not be too numerous, nor such as to ren- 
der it strong enough to become a rallying point, 
should the voice of a leader honoured by the 
army appeal to it for defence. A rising of the 
populace in favour of Moreau was considered, 
in all quarters, as a very possible event; some 
hoped for it—others dreaded it; and I, when I 
reflect on the temper of men’s minds at that time, 
can take upon myself to affirm, that a movement 
in his favour would infallibly have taken place, 
if judges alittle more complaisantly inclined to- 
wards the government than those who were 
appointed to preside at this trial, had capitally 
condemned him. 

It is impossible to form an idea of the crowds 
that choked up the avenues of the Palais de Jus- 





tice the day when the trial commenced, and which 
never ceased to flock there during the twelve 
days that it lasted, and especially on that on 
which sentence was pronounced. People of the 
very highest class of society in Paris desired to 
be present. The suppression of the jury for that 
particular occasion, had given rise to suspicions 
which were but too well founded. It was said 
openly that the accusers felt themselves more 
sure of judges especially appointed, than of a 
jury. The recent death of the Duke d@’Enghien, 
—the mysterious, and still more recent, end of 
Pichegru,—excited great anxiety in the minds 
of all men: a general feeling of consternation 
was prevalent; and such was the interest taken 
in the fate of the most illustrious individual of 
the accused party, that a single seditious word 
would have sufficed to excite an immediate in- 
surrection. 

I was one of the first in court, having deter- 
mined to watch the whole progress of this so- 
lemn proceeding. Even at this day, after the 
many great events of which I have been a spec- 
tator, I should find it difficult to describe the 
painful emotion that I felt, when, the Court being 
seated, and the President having given the order 
for the accused to be brought in, I saw them 
enter in file, one by one, into the court, and 
place themselves on the benches, each between 
two gendarmes. The countenances of all were 
serious, but confident; there was not one who 
had not an air of resignation, excepting Bouvet 
de Lozier, who dared not raise his eyes to his 
companions in misfortune, whom his weakness, 
rather than his will, had betrayed. I did not 
know him until the President proceeded to the 
calling over the names of the accused, and put to 
them the usual questionsas to their name, profes- 
sion, and place of residence. Offorty-nine persons 
accused, among whom were several women, two 
individuals only were known to me—Moreau, 
whose presence on the seat reserved for crimi- 
nals, wrung the heart, and excited a sensation 
of grief and uneasiness,—and Georges, whom I 
had formerly seen at the Tuileries, in the cabinet 
of the First Consul. 

The first sitting was occupied in reading the 
act of accusation; and the voice of the ofticers 
commanding silence, was scarcely sufficient to 
repress the low murmurs which escaped involun- 
tarily, when the name of Moreau was pronounced. 
All eyes turned towards the victor of Hohen- 
linden; and it was, besides, easy,to gather from 
the long indictment of the Procureur impérial, 
invoking the vengeance of the lawson an attempt 
against the head of the republic, how completely 
he had tortured his mind, in order to charge on 
the laurels of Moreau, the burthen of apparent 
guilt. The good sense of the public discerned 
proofs of the innocence and honour of Moreau in 
the very discoveries, by means of which it was 
sought to throw a stigma on that General. I have 
not forgotten the effect produced—so contrary to 
that expected from it by the prosecutors—by the 
reading of a letter, addressed by Moreau from 
his prison in the Temple to the First Consul, 
when the judges appointed to interrogate him, 
sought to find ground for complaint in his past 
conduct, on occasion of the falling into his hands of 
the papers of M.de Klinglin. He was reproached 
with having too long delayed the transmitting 
these papers to the Directory; and it must be 
owned, that it was a strange spectacle to see 
Bonaparte, as Emperor, avenging the pretended 
offences given to the Directory, which he had 
overturned. It certainly is not my intention to 
draw a picture, nor even to pretend to make a 
complete'sketch of the trial of which I was a wit- 
ness. The voluminous documents relative to the 
vast proceeding, have been collected, and may be 
consulted; I shall content myself with calling to 
mind the circumstances and incidents, which 
made most impression on me. Now, the two 
most evident disclosures brought about by the 





process were, the inveterate hostility, in obedi- 
ence no doubt to command, of the President, well 
worthy of such a tribunal,—and the innocence of 
Moreau. As to the latter, notwithstanding the 
most artful examinations that could be conceived, 
the accused General never once committed him- 
self by the slightest contradiction. Ifmy memory 
does not deceive me, it was at the fourth sitting 
that he was questioned by Thuriot, one of the 
judges. The result, clear as the day to the whole as- 
sembled auditory, was, that Moreau was an entire 
stranger to all the plot, to every intrigue that 
had been set on foot in London. In fact, during 
the whole course of the proceedings, which I fol- 
lowed with as much attention as interest, I did 
not perceive even the shadow of a circumstance 
which could compromise him in the least, or 
which even had the least reference to him. There 
was scarcely one of the hundred and thirty-nine 
witnesses for the prosecution who knew him, and 
he himself declared at the fourth day’s sitting, 
(that of the 3]st of May,) that there was not a 
single person among the accused whom he knew, 
not one whom he had ever seen. During the 
course of this long trial, in spite of the etforts 
(and these were manifest) of Thuriot to extort 
false confessions, and procure contradictions, not 
a single serious article of accusation that could be 
turned to the prejudice of Moreau was uttered. 
His attitude was constantly calm, as was his con- 
science. To those who saw him on the bench of the 
criminals, he had rather the appearance of a fre- 
quenter of the courts, led by his curiosity to be 
present at an interesting trial, than of an accused 
person to whom the proceedings might end in con- 
demnation and death. But for the fall of Moreau 
in the ranks of the enemy—but for the foreign 
cockade which disgraced the hat of Hohenlinden, 
his complete innocence would long since have 
been put beyond a doubt—long since would it 
have been acknowledged, that the most infernal 
machinations had been employed for his destruc- 
tion. Itis evident beyond contradiction, in short, 
that Lajolais, who had been from London to 
Paris, and from Paris to London, had played the 
part of an intriguer, rather than of a conspirator ; 
that the object of his mission had been not so 
much to bring Moreau and Pichegru together, 
as to make of Pichegru an instrument for com- 
promising Moreau. ‘Those who have maintained 
that Lajolais was in the service of the British 
Government, have been cruelly deceived: La- 
jolais was in the service of the secret police; he 
was condemned to death as was expected; but 
he received his pardon as was agreed on. This 
is one of the disclosures which Pichegru would 
have made, and on that account it was necessary 
that he should be got rid of before the trial. As to 
the depositions of the man named Rolland, it 
was clear to everybody, that Moreau was right, 
when he said to the President, “ Rolland, in my 
opinion, is either a creature of the police, or he 
made his declaration out of fear.” Rolland has 
made two declarations: in the first he said nothing: 
the second was in answer to the following ob- 
servations, made to him instead of questions. 
“You are in a dangerous position. You are 
about to become either the accomplice or the con- 
fident in a conspiracy ;—if you say nothing you 
are an accomplice ; if you confess, you are saved.” 
This single example may serve to convey an 
idea of the manner in which the trial was con- 
ducted, with a view to inculpate Moreau. The 
General on his part repelled the attacks of which 
he was the object, with an air of serious com- 
posure, and a modest confidence; although 
some flashes of a very just indignation would 
occasionally burst from him. I remember well 
the effect he produced on the whole court and 
spectators, at a sitting at which the President 
had accused him of the design to make him- 
self Dictator. ‘1 Dictator! at the head of the 
partisans of the Bourbons make myself Dictator! 
Point out my partisans! My partisans would 
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naturally be the soldiers of France, since I have 
commanded nine-tenths of them, and saved more 
than fifty thousand of them. Those then are my 
partisans! All my aides-de-camp, all the officers 
whom I had acquaintance with, have been ar- 
rested ; not the shadow of a suspicion has been 
found against any of them; they have been set 
at liberty. Why is it wished to ascribe to me 
the madness of aiming to get myself made Dic- 
tator, by the adherents of the ancient princes of 
France, who have combated in their cause since 
1792? You maintain, that these men in twenty- 
four hours formed the project for raising me to the 
Dictatorship! It is madness. My fortune, my 
receipts from the public revenue have been 
spoken of! I began with nothing—say I have 
now fifty millions ;—I possess a house and an 
estate; as to my receipts from the public re- 
venue, they amount to forty thousand francs, but 
you would not venture to compare that sum with 
my services!” 

Moreau during the trial delivered a defence, 
which I knew at the time had been written by 
Garat, his friend, whose eloquence, I well re- 
member, was considered by Bonaparte as of a 
very tiresome character, and he gave me a proof 
of this on occasion of a grand ceremony, which 
took place in the Place des Victoires on laying 
the first stone of a monument, which was to have 
been erected to the memory of Desaix, but which 
was never executed. The First Consul returned 
in very bad humour, and on entering his cabinet, 
said to me, “ Can you imagine, Bourrienne, an 
animal like Garat ?—what a stringer together of 
words! I have been obliged to listen to him for 
three quarters of an hour! There are people, who 
never know when to let their tongues stop.” 

As to Garat, whatever may be the fact as to 
his eloquence, and the opinion of Bonaparte re- 
specting it, his conduct in the circumstances of 
Moreau was noble; for he could not but feel 
assured, that Bonaparte would owe hima grudge, 
for having lent the aid of his pen to the only man, 
whose military glory, although not equal to that 
of the First Consul, might entitle him to be 
looked on as his rival in fame. 

There was one sitting, at which a prodigious 
and eleetrical effect was produced. I still think 
I see General Lecourbe, the worthy friend of 
Moreau, suddenly enter the court with a child. 
Taking him in his arms, and raising him aloft, 
he cried in a loud voice, but in one which be- 
spoke much emotion, ‘‘ Soldiers, behold the son 
of your General!” At this unexpected move- 
ment, all the military present in court rose of 
their own accord, and presented arms to him, 
while a murmur of approbation from the spec- 
tators applauded the act. It is certain, that had 
Moreau at that moment said a single word, such 
was the enthusiasm in his favour, the tribunal 
might have been overturned, and the prisoners 
liberated. Moreau, however, was silent, and ap- 
peared to be the only person who did not par- 
ticipate in the movement. In general, and during 
the whole course of the trial, Moreau, although 
on the bench reserved for criminals, inspired so 
much respect, that when on his arraignment he 
rose to reply, the gendarmes appointed to guard 
him, rose at the same time, and stood up, with 
their heads uncovered, while he spoke. 

In the chapter preceding that from which 
the translation above given has been made, 
M. Bourrienne goes on to say,—‘“I have 
almost exclusively occupied myself with what 
concerned General Moreau, because it was 
principally on his account that I was so assi- 
duous in my attendances during the trial. Before 
the commencement of the proceedings, he had 
been the only person accused, in whom I had taken 
any decided interest; and as, moreover, I was 
an unimpassioned observer of what was passing, 
and as a former friendship attached me, whether 
I would or not, to Napoleon, in spite of his con- 
duct towards me, it was almost as much for his 





sake, as for that of Moreau, that I desired the 
acquittal of the latter. I was sincerely of opinion, 
and those who call to mind the disposition of 
people’s minds at that period, onda think as 
I do, if they also are free from passion and pre- 
judice, that the condemnation of Moreau to the 
pain of death, would have been the signal for in- 
surrection; a revolt, of which it would have been 
difficult to predict the consequences; for Bona- 
parte had thrown himself on the power of the 
bayonets, and it was that power which would 
have been the first to change its direction.” 








FINE ARTS. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


WE affect not the entrée of Almacks ; neither 
are we conscious of feeling very bitter at the 
exclusion: yet must we confess to a degree of 
spiteful gratification, from the persuasion that 
“ The Quadrille, Pastorale, En’avant trois,” No. 
54, M. A. SHEE, JuN., (2ft. din, by 2ft. 10in.) 
is true to the life! Oh, for the grace of nature, 
and the charming blanchisseuses of Fontenaye- 
aua-Roses! Fore Heaven, we speak not as the 
Fox in the fable, when we declare, that we would 
rather ten thousand times pay our quatre sous 
to entitle us to hand the bonne, Toinette, through a 
quadrille in the garden of the mirth-resounding 
guinguette, than assist gratis at such a scene of 
affectation, art, and mummery, as the President, 
jun., has here depicted with such elaborate care. 
Truly, the man must have a genius for these 
things! and a lofty genius must it be! How 
exalting is civilization! ic lifts the soul; it raises 
the heel, and points the toe: it would persuade 
the Turk to discard his gravity, and shake his 
cumbrous brogues to European music. | What 
a set of fools the Effendi must have thought us! 
And fools in good sooth must our representatives 
in the East have been, to offer him so silly an 
exhibition of European customs !—customs silly 
in themselves as Mr. Shee’s picture most mani- 
festly proves; but doubly, trebly silly, when 
performed before men imbued with ideas—pre- 
judices, if you will—such as Turks have imbibed 
with their nurses’ milk—(neither of our friends, 
Madden nor Macfarlane, is at hand to tell us 
whether Turkish mothers are such strangers to 
civilization, as to suckle their own offspring.) 
Ye Gods! butit’s enough to make one forswear 
one’s nation, and, taking to the turban, the beard, 
and the slipper, vow that neither blue eye, nor 
blue stocking, shall tempt us to join in “en avant 
trois” again—at any rate, notin the presence of 
a Musulman. 

“Scene near Currah, Manokpore, on the 
Ganges, with native females carrying the water 
from the sacred stream,” 37—*“ The Indian 
Well,” 38—“ Zinana,” 77—“ Native females on 
the coast of Malabar,” 78, all by W. Dante.t, 
R.A. The tawny complexions and rich costumes 
of the daughters of the Ganges, and their pri- 
mitive and classical occupations, form admirable 
subjects for the pencil of any artist, but more 
especially for that of Mr. Daniel, tipped as it is 
with hues more than commonly brilliant. Of the 
four pictures mentioned, we think we like No. 77 
the best; it is especially free from certain extra- 
vagancies in the drawing of the figure, which 
deform No. 78. “Twickenham,” 218, by the 
same artist, is also splendidly painted; an almost 
eastern brilliancy is not inappropriately applied 
to exalt the beauties of that delightful scene, as 
it may appear on one of those bright sunshiny 
gilding days of autumn, not unknown, yet too 
rare in our clime, and so desired by every con- 
spirator for a pic-nic. Mr. Daniell’s “‘Twick- 
enham,” is at any rate a very pleasing picture ; 
and since, to ennoble is the province of the art 
he professes, we cannot admit the justice of 





¢ See the account in the Daily Papers, of a ball given 
on board ship, in the barbour of Constantinople. 





the objection raised by some persons against 
this landscape, that its tone is too glowing for a 
scene on the banks of the Thames. 

“View of Cliefden,’’ No. 160, F. R. Ler. 
Mr. Lee would have made of this delightful 
scene, a picture more universally captivating, 
had he chosen to represent it under the effects 
of a later season of the year. As he has executed 
it, it presents certainly a too great monotony of 
green, which, however true to nature, might 
have been avoided in a picture without any un- 
warrantable exercise of ingenuity, and without 
any transgression against propriety. Still the 
landscape is a delightful one, and, we doubt 
not, is faithful to the original, which must 
be a delicious woodland scene. Cliefden we 
do not know; but we are familiar with a 
spot, excepting in the position of the mansion, 
extremely resembling that on which the pencil 
of Mr. Lee has been so ably employed. The 
thick foliage of the wood, covering the sides of 
a steep hill and sloping to the water’s edge—the 
summer-house rising from amongst the trees—the 
perfect repose of the spot—the stillness of the 
water, reflecting the deep green shade of the 
overhanging wood, reminded us of Woodchester 
Park, } a scene of natural beauty, to which, we 
imagine, even Cliefden must yield. In this, as 
in most of his pictures, Mr. Lee is remarkably 
happy in the transparent effect with which the 
water is painted. The slight autumnal tinge, and 
bolder treatment in the foliage, in the right hand 
corner of the picture, helps, but in an insuffi- 
cient manner, to relieve the unbroken mass of 
green, which occupies the greater part of the 
canvas. 

“The Siamese Youths,’”’ No. 116, J. Invine, 
besides possessing the value of recording in a 
pleasing manner a very interesting natural 
anomaly, has the merit of being a very well 
painted picture. The colouring is extremely 
harmonious. 





PAINTINGS OF REYNOLDS AND GAINSBOROUGH. 


A correspondent who honours us with his 
approbation of the remarks we ventured to 
make, a short time since, on the intrusion into 
the places of honour in the National Gallery, of 
the works of Mr. West, and Mr. Wilkie, while 
those of Velasquez, Correggio, Canaletti, and 
Hogarth, are consigned to the staircase, landing- 
place, or the dark room below, begs us to give 
utterance to his complaints, that the Reynolds 
and Gainsborough song by His Majesty 
to the National Gallery, should be allowed to 
lie concealed in the dark, damp, lower room of 
the British Institution. The removal of the 
two pictures of West, would make just room 
for them. The same correspondent suggests, 
that the views of the King, in presenting the 
Last Supper of West, have been misunderstood, 
and that the placing the picture in its present 
situation, is a mistaken compliment to the 
munificence of His Majesty. It is even in- 
sinuated, that the works of West are not held 
in very great estimation at the Castle, and that 
the various donations which have lately been 
made of his productions, are a mere courteous 
mode of discarding them. 





PANORAMA OF CALCUTTA, 


Tue assemblage of artists, amateurs, cri- 
tics and nabobs, invited to the private view of 
Mr. Burford’s Panorama of Calcutta, all agree 
in pronouncing it excellent. The last affirmed, 
that the representation was accurate, the first, 
that the picture was well painted, and the second 
had nothing to do but acquiesce in the opinions, 
and note the observations of persons so much 
more au fait on the occasion than themselves. 
The exhibition is indeed a splendid one. The 
foreground is occupied with figures representing 








3 Seat of Lord Ducie, in Gloucestershire. 
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the manners of the native Indiansin every variety. 
Many beautiful groups are introduced, and a pro- 
cession of an Indian Prince, especially, has a gor- 
geous and animating effect. Although notan every 
day occurrence in Calcutta, it is judiciously in- 
troduced, and is executed ina masterly manner. 
Mr. Burford has succeeded wonderfully in his 
elephants. He must have profited by the op- 
portunity afforded him by the enterprise of the 
spirited managers of the Adelphi, for he has re- 
presented these animals to the very life. ‘The 
most brilliant point in the picture, however, 
is a gardener’s shed in the foreground,. with 
the trunk of an immense bamboo decorated 
with foliage close beside it. In this, Mr. 
Burford has displayed all the force of his pen- 
cil—and the frequenters of his Panoramas need 
not be told how great are its powers. The 
part of the city represented is chicfly that occu- 
pied by Europeans. The entire view may be 
divided into four sections,—of which one is 
assigned to Fort William; asecond to the Hoog- 
ley, with its shipping; the third to a range of 
splendid buildings, public and private, of which, 
the Governor’s House and the Town Hall are 
the most conspicuous ; and the fourthto Chow - 
ringhee, a suburb, in which the residences of 
the principal European inhabitants are situated. 
The space thus encircled forms the esplanade, 
near the centre of which is the supposed point 
of view. This esplanade, which of course forms 
the foreground on all sides, is occupied by the 
groups of figures, processions, &c. before no- 
ticed; with tents of British officers ; and other 
objects calculated to excite the interest or satisfy 
the curiosity, on points connected with Indian 
scenes and manners. 

Regarding the painting with reference to its 
merit as a work of art, it seems to be agreed, 
that if it have any defect, it is that of the absence 
of contrast, both in form and colouring. There 
is no building or object of importance brought 
prominently into the fore-ground, and there 
seems to be too general an absence of shadow. 
The Panorama, however, on the whole, deserves, 
on account of its execution, all the popularity 
which the subject alone would ensure it. 





SALE OF ARTICLES OF VIRTU. 


Tur. collection of articles of virtu of the late 
Mr. Henderson, disposed of on Saturday last 
by Mr. Sotheby, although neither very exten- 
sive nor very magnificent, had evidently been 
collected with much taste as far as the means 
went. It wasone of those collections, in short, 
which show on the face of them, that the power 
of acquisition, is far more limited than the 
desire to possess objects of the Fine Arts, or 
than the judgment capable of being employed 
in their selection. Among the forty or fifty 
paintings, we noticed particularly some ex- 
treincly pleasing landscapes by Laporte, whose 
works seem to have been held, and that very 
justly, in much estimation by the deceased ama- 
teur. The gem of the collection, however, in 
our eyes, was a view of achurch in Venice, by 
Guardi, a master, whom many connoisseurs 
prefer, for several reasons, evensto Canalctti. 
The picture was a small one, about 10 inches 
by 8, and sold for 10/. The mention of Guardi 
calls to mind a fortunate purchase of a number 
of his pictures, made by Mr. Colnaghi, some 
years ago, in Paris; he bought thirty of them, 
all much of a size with that in Mr. Henderson’s 
collection, for thirty frances. Their value, of 
course, did not escape the notice of so expe- 
rienced a judge in matters of this kind as Mr. 
Colnaghi, and he disposed of his acquisition at 
prices, varying between 10/. and 15/. each. Seve- 
ral of the identical pictures we speak of, are now 
in the collection of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
The bronze articles in Mr. Henderson’s col- 
lection, brought good prices generally. One 





very knowing amateur bid high for a copy of 
the celebrated Florentine boar, under the per- 
suasion that the material of which it was made 
was silver; he afterwards discovered it to be 
either lead, or a composition in which that 
metal was the principal ingredient. Me com- 
forted himsclf, no doubt, with the reflection, 
that the beauty of the work, independent of 
its material, rendered it ‘worth its weight in 
gold.’ 





ENGRAVINGS, 


The Marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale, and The 
Lady Susan Ilamilton, son and daughter of 
Hlis Grace the Duke of Hamilton. Engraved 
by F. C. Lewis, from a drawing by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A. London, 1830. Moon 
& Co. 

Tue excellences of Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
style, are almost as conspicuous in his sketchy 
drawings, as in his finished paintings. And 
if any proof of our assertion were wanting, we 
could not do better than appeal to the engraving 
now before us. As portraits, each of these 
figures possesses the elegance, the grace, and 
life which characterize the pencil of the late 
President: but taken together, they have ano- 
ther and still greater merit; for they form as 
sweet and tasteful a group, as the hand of a 
painter ever designed. The head of the young 
Marquis is but too beautiful: the loveliness of 
his sister better becomes her; and her attitude 
—the left arm so gracefully extended over her 
brother's breast, as, like a knight’s lady of chi- 
valry, she places, or seems to place, the scarf 
over his shoulder, the head so gracefully turn- 
ing, the better to exhibit the affectionate expres- 
sion, and the soul of innocence that animate the 
countenance—is beyond description sweet. 


- 


Miss Bloxam, Niece of the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. Engraved by F. C. Lewis, from a 
sketch by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.RLA. 
Moon, Boys and Graves, 1830. 

Tuts is a copy of another delightful drawing, 
and has claims to interest, independently of its 
being the portrait of a member of the family of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and a production of his 
pencil. The head itself possesses a character 
of poetry and sentiment, which, whether exist- 
ing in the original, or only imparted to the re- 
semblance by the operation of the painter's 
imagination, is very captivating. In the sketch, 
there is no lack of that quality of lady-like ele- 
gance, which is observable in every female por- 
trait to which Sir Thomas Lawrence ever set 
his hand; yet it is one of those likenesses in 
which a peculiar expression of character—of a 
meekness of disposition, tinged by a shade of 
sadness—is more striking than the general air of 
grace and gentility which surrounds it: it may 
please the fancy less than the group we have 
noticed above, but it is more likely to move the 
feelings. 








THE THEATRES. 
KING'S THEATRE.—ITALIAN OPERA. 

A Signor Ambrogi made his appearance for 
the first time on Saturday evening last, in the 
character of Don Magnifico, in Rossini’s “ Cene- 
rentola.” The importation of another bass 
singer is tous inexplicable, seeing that we pre- 
viously had the usual complement of secondi,— 
and Lablache is promised, to take the part of 
principal basso cantante. The apparentage too 
of this gentleman puts it out of the question, that 
he came here to satisfy his own truant dispo- 
sition;—an excursion to England for a week or 
two must be no joke to him; and, taking all 
things into consideration, we come to this result, 
either that the manager has been misled into 
setting too high a price upon his merits, or else 





that the science of geography was omitted in the 
course of his own education, so as to leave him 
in the dark whether or no Dover was at such a 
distance from Rome as to be reached without 
an expense greater than the amount of M. La- 
porte’s compensation. These financial surmises 
of ours will assist the reader in drawing a con- 
clusion, that Signor Ambrogi is nota fit sueces- 
sor to Zucchelli, in this most admirable but 
diilicult character. The pervading conccit, 
silliness, and credulity,—the old-fashioned pom- 
pousness, the vacancy and prejudice, the ridicu- 
lous irritability—all and cach depicted in rich 
and natural colours—this was a dramatic tri- 
umph which no one perhaps but Zucchelli 
could have achieved conjointly with the vocal 
triumph — the two ditiiculties mastered at 
once, by no separate and distinguished efforts, 
but so simultaneously, that the varietics of ac- 
tion seemed to call for the varicties of music, 
and the two appeared indivisible. How the 
old Baron used to gloat over his prophetic 
dream, “ Mici rampolli feminini!” With what 
genuine imbecility his parental pleasure in- 
dulged itself in expressions of affected ill- 
huiour—* Vi ripudio—vi vergogno!”” Tow 
rich, how full of comic expression was every por- 
tion ofthis glowing performance! We can expect 
but little of this in the present representative of 
the character. Lis appearance is not much in 
his favour—his style of acting rather cold and 
unvaried—his voice resembles that of many 
others, without much to distinguish it,—and his 
cultivation of it, though suflicient to ensure it 
against the difficulties even of this music, appears 
to have been mechanical and formal, and not 
dictated by a very vigorous talent, or acute feel- 
ing. But there was considerable merit in many 
detached passages of his performance; and if 
these remarks, appear niggardly of praise, we 
must be pardoned for our fastidiousness, backed 
as it is by the still living recollection of the Don 
Magnifico of last year. 

The other parts were very well supported, 
Cenerentola herself, found in Madlle. Blasis a 
representative who united much delicacy and 
spirit in singing, with much naiveté and liveli- 
ness in her acting of the character. The whole 
was fashioned very closely according to the 
model of Madlle. Sontag—even to the brown 
stuff gown, whose complexion seems to have 
been borrowed from the kitchen grate. The 
snatches of the ballad, “ Una volta c’era un re,” 
were very pleasantly sung—but here an inno- 
vation was observable, which we do not think 
consistent with thecharacter of Cenerentola. She 
is represented as persisting in her song, as if to 
annoy her sisters ; and their interruption does 
not check her, butinduces her to repeat the ditty 
with some show of spitefulness. Now, Madlle. 
Sontag gave to Cenerentola the appearance of 
yielding to her sisters, and renewing the song 
from inadvertence only,—or because she thought 
that when far from them, “in un cantone,” she 
might do so without interfering with them. 
This was more like the submissive brow-beaten 
creature described in nursery-books, and the 
libretto of this Opera. The general performance, 
however, was very successtul; and, but for that 
unseasonable termination to it in the aria “ Nac- 
qui all’ affanno,” and the hopelessness of over- 
coming the embellishments recently added to 
the “Non pitt mesta,” no defect might have 
been at first impression felt, upon a comparison 
of this with former personations of the part. 
The singular sestett, “Questo ¢ un nodo avvi- 
Juppato,” was admirably sung, and encored—an 
honour which see:s to be deserved by the effect 
of the concluding cadences, and the distinct 
staccato of the soprano in leading them. But 
Madlle. Blasis should not absorb all our eulogy ; 
for Donzelli appeared as Ramiro, and Santini 
heightened our good opinion of him a hundred 
fold, by his excellent performance of the part of 
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Dandini. The former is well known and justly 
admired in this play—but Santini is new to us 
asa buffo. He has not enjoyed good health, we 
believe, since his first coming amongst us, yet 
his Dandini was all Mereury—and he both acted 
and sang with more hilarity and life than Pelle- 
grini or De Begnis. There was some novelty 
introduced by him, in the duct “ Un segreto 
d'importanza ;” and the foree with which he 
articulated his bass accompaniment to the repe- 
tition of “Questo é un nodo,” drew down a 
torrent of applause on each occasion of his sing- 
ing it. He is not equal in his strength—or else 
he is careless—this is his chief fault. Much, 
however, may be expected from him hereafter, 
if he adds vocal study to an increased develope- 
ment of his comic powers. 

On the whole, this Opera is the most success- 
fully performed of any thathave yet been brought 
forward ; and we are glad that the opinion we 
chanced to throw out, in the course ofourremarks 
last week, has received soimmediate and practical 
a confirmation. We have no doubt, but that the 
“ Elisa e Claudio,” of Mercadante, which is now 
announced, will have equal justice shown it by 
the performers themselves ; and if the spirit of 
the play should not be considered too monoto- 
nous or too vapid for the modern taste, there can- 
not be a question as to the probable popularity 
of the music. 
Benefit for the Sufferers by the Pire at the English 

Opera House. 

On Thursday last, this benefit took place here, 
and, we are happy to say, was fully and fashion- 
ably attended. ‘The performances commenced 
with the first act of Rossini’s justly celebrated 
“ Barbiere,” in which we were not a little asto- 
nished and gratified by Signor Santini’s clever 
representation of the lively #igaro. What could 
have induced this gentleman to make his début 
in serious opera, possessing, as he does, every 
requisite for the buffo?—Why not, in the first 
instance, put forth his real strength? but, per- 
haps he was right—the gradual disclosure of 
one’s powers always secures the most lasting 
approbation. His face is well adapted to comedy. 
itis eyes are dark, but brilliantly illumined with 
cheerfulness, and his mouth is truly uxa bocca 
ridente! is by-play was admirable, particu- 
larly in the finale; his dress too was good and 
in perfect keeping with the character: in short, 
in our opinion, he is the best J'igaro we have 
yet seen. Part of this opinion may probably 
spring fron: the surprise occasioned by his ver- 
satility, and the sprightly contrast he exhibited 
to the other performers, who were, with one ex- 
ception, dull indeed. We sha!! postpone, how- 
ever, a severe inquiry into Signor Santini’s 
merits, abstractedly, as a singer, until we hear 
him at the Philharmonic Concert, where he is 
engaged to perform on Monday evening next. 

it is an unpleasant task to have to censure an 
old favourite; but really Signor Curioni is be- 
coming more and more careless and inctiective: 
he not only sings wofully flat, but also disregards 
the meaning of his author. In the opening scene, 
that which should have been piano, was forte 
with a vengeance! By the bye, why did not 
Donzelli fill the part of the Count ? we hope the 
cause has not rested with himself,—particularly 
upon such an occasion, 

Madlle. Blasis certainly has more merit than 
has been generally awarded to her. It is a great 
injustice to compare her in the same part with 
Ronzi de Begnis, Malibran Garcia, or Sontag, 
and then to say she is nothing, because she is 
not their equal. The circumstance of being 
listened to, and with pleasure, after such talents, 
argues the possession of no mediocre powers. 
In her performance of “ Una voce,” (which was 
encored,) she evinced good taste and feeling, 
and even that rare thing—originality of style, in 
several passages. But, if she may not pretend 


to the first rank of solo-singers, she has a walk 








which is peculiarly her own—that is, concerted 
music. In this, the clearness and identity of her 
voice, (not harshly separate from the rest, but 
harmoniously topping them, if we may be allowed 
the expression, ) is particularly to be approved of. 

After the opera, an exhibition of rather a 
novel nature for the King’s Theatre, was intro- 
duced in the person of Madlle. Djeck, the great 
actress from the Adelphi. At first Mademoiselle 
betrayed evident symptoms of timidity; but a 
few minutes reconciled her to her novel situa- 
tion, and she went through a series of perfor- 
mances to the great delight of the audience. 
Still, the exhibition was such as the occasion 
alone could excuse. We cannot but agree with 
Addison, that the difference between corporeal 
and intellectual actors is such, that they should 
not be allowed to appear onthe same stage at ail! 
Some, however will contend for Mademoiselle’s 
intellect. 

Nextappeared “ Le ci-devant Jeune Homme,” 
in which M. Potier played as usual. His sudden 
twinges, and involuntary confessions of age, by 
cramps, weaknesses, &c. we think are some- 
what forced and unnatural. The stupid ballet, 
if ballet it can be called, of “Le Carnaval de 
Venise,” concluded the evening's performance. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Tue very pleasant adaptation from the French 
piece, “ Antoine, ou, les trois Générations,” pro- 
duced at this theatre on 'Tuesday last, under the 
title of “ Past and Present, or the Hidden ‘Trea- 
sure,” well merits the favourable reception it 
met with. The original is a drama of epochs, 
a class of productions which have of late become 
much the vogue in the French capital. The 
three acts are, in truth, so many parts, each 
having reference to distinct and distant periods 
of time. ‘The personages also, with the excep- 
tion of one or two, who keep up the chain of 
connexion, are different in the several parts. 
The three periods of the Past and Present are, 
first, the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, the setting of the glories of the ancient 
regime, the last days of the coterie rule, of pow- 
dered hair, bag-wigs and swords. The second 
period is that of the reign of terror—the bloody 
sanguinary days of Robespierre and La Force, 
when the guillotine had succeeded to the office 
of the lamp-iron. The third refers to the times 
of restored tranquillity—the Bourbons, returned 
emigcrants, and the constitution. 

The effect of contrasting the state of manners, 
the costumes, and habits of thinking, of persons 
at epochs so different in their character, is ex- 
ceedingly striking; and in the piece which we 
are now noticing, the capabilities of the subject 
have not been neglected. It is to be observed, 
however, that the distinguishing features of the 
first and second periods are much more forcibly 
portrayed than those of the last; it may be, 
probably, because in the original, whence the 
portraits are taken, the lineaments of the two 
first are really more powerfully marked than 
those of the last. 

The first act is ascene, varying merely by the 
change of persons who appear on the stage, in 
a palace in the Faubourg St. Germain, the resi- 
dence of the Marquis de St. Victor, an aristo- 
crat by birth, but a philosopher by disposition 
and reflection, who, above the prejudices of his 
caste, acknowledges the necessity of a change, 
but foresees and deplores the horrors through 
which it is be accomplished. Madame la Mar- 
quise is one of the class of beaux esprits; and 
the characteristic picture of the first epoch is 
effected by the representation of a coterie or ré- 
union of the wits and beauties of Paris in her 
salon. We have here stripling colonels, in- 
triguing abbés, forward matrons, privileged to 
every licence, the non mariées, all simplicity and 
ignorance, shrinking with affected modesty, and 
scarcely daring to show themselves, 








The costume of the times is admirably pre- 
served, and the conversation, demeanour and 
sentiments of the party are in excellent keeping. 
The roar of the cannon employed in the assault 
of the Bastille throws consternation into the 
infatuated assembly, and gives dreadful note of 
what is to be expected in the second part. Some 
dull arguments, pro. and con., about the French 
Revolution, between the valet and a tenant of 
the Marquis, the former a partisan of things as 
they were, the latter an advocate for change, 
would have been better omitted. They are ex- 
tremely tedious, and, to an English audience, 
without point. In the original, and before a 
French assembly, they might have produced 
some effect, which is entirely lost within the 
walls of Old Drury, from the want of sympathy. 

From the first to the second epoch, four years 
are passed over. We then find the principal 
characters who figured in the drawing-room of 
Madame de St. Victor, in the Concicergerie. The 
sans-culottes and the noblesse are here brought 
into powerful contrast: the savage fierceness of 
the brigands, with their red night-caps and tri- 
coloured coekades, their rascally looks and coarse 
manners, form a fine shadow to the courteous 
demeanor, the cool inditference to misfortune, 
amounting almost to heartless insensibility, of 
some of the members of the old regime. We 
have the Count Florville, who flourished as 
colonel of a regiment in the former scene, seated 
on a wood-cutter’s trustle in the yard of the 
prison, attired in a silk dressing-gown, and 
amusing himself with a bandalore. The dis- 
tinction of character and class between this 
polished prisoner and his jailor is scarcely more 
strongly marked than the points of diflerence 
between the courtier and the citizen of Lyons, a 
man of merchandize ; he, too, as full of mercu- 
rial spirits as the noble, and abounding more- 
over in bombast, drollery and, gasconry. On 
arriving at Paris for the first time, he had been 
obliged to take up his quarters within the strong 
walls for cutting an innocent joke on the tree of 
liberty. 

Between the second and third periods, nearly 
forty years are supposed to elapse. The scene 
of this act is laid under the walls of the 
ruined chateau of the late Marquis de St. Victor, 
in Normandy. ‘The personages are two or three 
survivors of the eventful revolution, and a few in- 
dividuals of the rising generation. We are again 
presented with the Count of the ancient regime, a 
returned emigré, no longer the stripling colonel, 
but the old beau of sixty-five, persisting in old- 
fashioned dress and ways of thinking, and attired 
in embroidered coat, ruffles, and cocked-hat, 
with white cockade. Unconverted by the events 
which he has wimessed—unable to perceive the 
advantages of a popular over an absolute govern- 
ment, he finds nothing to compare to the state 
of society when he was young, and clings to the 
remembrance of the good old times of the /etires 
de cachet. Opposed to this member of the old 
noblesse, is a bourgeois of 1829, who has pro- 
fited by the political changes, and who, from 
the poor but faithful tenant of the former 
Marquis de St. Victor, the oppressed tax-payer 
and helot, is become a rich manufacturer and 
a powerful man in his district. No great ob- 
jection need be raised to the arguments put 
into the mouths of these respective advocates of 
the past and present, had Mr. Poole confined 
himself to his original; but his interpolation of 
compliments to English institutions and forms, 
are most absurd in themselves, misplaced, and 
perfectly unnatural in the mouth of a Bona- 
partist. 

So much for the three epochs.—There is, 
moreover, a part in the piece which would suit 
all periods, all countries, and all kinds of dra- 
matic writing. It is that of the faithful servant, 
Larose, the valet-de-chambre of the Marquis 


de St, Victor. This character has nothing pe- 
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culiar to any epoch, except in the first act. In 
the second and third parts of the drama, it is 
of universal application. 

In the second part, Larose, in the disguise of 
an old wood-cutter, gains admission into the 
Conciergerie, with the view of rendering service 
to his master there confined; and he appears 
again in the third, as the venerable survivor of 
two generations of the family he had served with 
such devoted attachment, having weathered the 
storms of the revolution, and now bending under 
the weight of years—appearing to exist, indeed, 
only to disclose a secret important to the heir 
of the ancient house of St. Victor, and of which 
he is the sole depositary. Mr. Farren’s playing 
in these two acts is beyond all praise. His scenes 
with the ruffian turnkey,—in which, it is but 
justice to add, he was very effectually seconded 
by Mr. Webster, who performed that part,— 
were extremely beautiful: they were as full of 
picturesque eflect, as of discrimination, expres- 
sion, and feeling. He displayed considerable 
intelligence in the conception of the distinct 
characters of the valet, as developed in times of 
excitement, like those of the reign of terror, and 
while the faculties of the man were yet in their 
vigour—and as exhibited ina situation of tran- 
quillity, and when a well-spent life was drawing 
to its close. The art with which he executed 
these two finished portraits of the same indivi- 
dual, at periods of existence so different in time 
and circumstances, was no less masterly. The 
piece, in short, owed much of its success to the 
happy efforts of Mr. Farren. Some share of 
the favour it met with is also to be attributed to 
the great attention to the picturesque arrange- 
ment of groups, and disposition of colours in the 
costume. Several of the scenes between Mr. 
Farren and Mr. Webster were especially beau- 
tiful in this respect. 

Madame Vestris was very sprightly in her 
successive characters of son and grandson to 
the Marquis de St. Victor. Mr. Harley, as the 
Lyonese merchant, was also clever. Mrs. Fau- 
cit, we conclude, must sigh for the return of 
the good old times; for we never saw her look 
so well as in her ancient costume, as Marquise 
de St. Victor. Laporte has spoiled us for Mr. 
Jones, at least in the character of Count Flor- 
ville. 


COVENT-GAKDEN. 


On Thursday Moore’s excellent tragedy 
“ The Gamester,” was revived at this theatre 
for the purpose of introducing Miss Kemble in 
a character which has been successively repre- 
sented by all the female luminaries that have 
within our recollection adorned the British 
stage. We remember the by-gone glories of 
Mrs. Siddons; the impression her towering 
genius left on our mind is not easily to be 
effaced ;—we remember the successful, though 
comparatively short, career of Miss Smith, and 
the splendid triumphs of Miss O'Neill: yet, 
however delighted we may have been with such 
a succession of talent, we are not of that class 
who believe that none other can do the like 
again. But, on the other hand, we are not 
disposed to be caught by clamour, nor allow our 
judgment to be biassed by popular excitement 
or indiscriminate praise. That Miss Kemble 
is the idol of the play-going public, her enthu- 
siastic—nay, almost extravagant, reception 
last night was suflicient proof; if, indeed, the 
previous exhibition of similar feelings were not 
already enough. And let it not be supposed 
that we wish to depreciate such feeling; it is 
due to her powerful and exalted talent—(for it 
is powerful and exalted—exalted in her con- 
ception of character, and powerful in its delinea- 
tion). Yet we are sorry to see such praise- 
worthy feeling degenerate into weakness :— 
Miss Kemble could neither speak, look, nor even 
move, without exciting those deafening shouts 





of applause, (due alone to bursts of genius, ) 
which must be annoying, and even fulsome to 
herself, and others who are really interested 
for her; while points, for the delivery of which 
she was entitled to the warmest encomiums, 
were more than once entirely overlooked. We 
always admitted Miss Kemble to be possessed 
of talents of the very highest order, but still 
thought she would improve. What she has 
done has been wonderful; but to suppose that 
a young lady could walk on the Covent Garden 
boards, and without previous experience, be- 
come a perfect actress, would be more than 
wonderful,—it would be out of nature. She 
has, indeed, improved as we predicted—every 
time we see her, we mark improvement, and 
that of a more rapid nature than we ever re- 
collect to have witnessed. But lest the bare 
supposition of the capabilities of astill further 
amelioration may excite a smart among her 
over-zealous admirers, let it be recollected that 
the first appearance of Garrick himself, was not 
so flattering as that of Miss Kemble; that it 
was by study and experience alone that he 
acquired those bright jewels of renown, with 
which fame has bedecked his memory. 

Notwithstanding the tumultuous shouting of 
the audience, there was but little, during the 
first act oflast night's representation, that called 
loudly for applause. There was, however, much 
to admire; and silence would have been the 
most judicious commendation. The just and 
exquisite perception of the character of Mrs. 
Beverly might have told this. The confiding, 
affectionate disposition—seeking all its happi- 
ness ina husband’s love—careless, in comparison, 
of the ruin surrounding her—hoping for the 
better, yet fearing alone for him :—all required 
a master mind to distinguish and portray; and 
it was done in a manner worthy all admiration ; 
there was no attempt to catch the attention by 
the slightest appearance of display. Miss Kem- 
ble’s acting in this character was more pure and 
faultless than in any part she has yet attempted. 
Her griefs were deep, though concealed. They 
spoke to the heart through its best feelings, with 
greater eloquence than any language could con- 
vey. The point which seemed to take the au- 
dience most, during the first act, was in the 
scene with Stwkely, when he endeavours to poison 
her mind with doubts of her husband. He says, 

Your Beverly is wronged, slandered most vilely— 
my life wpon his truth. 

Mrs. B. And mine,too. Who is’t that doubts it ? 

Her reply was received with the most enthu- 
siastic cheers. But the total absence of display 
throughout the whole act constitutes, in our 
opinion, the chief merit. In the second act, 
when she returns with Lewson, and finds her hus- 
band at home, her acting partakes of a quict and 
restrained joy, which show the elegant and re- 
fined woman—and when expressing the thanks 
to Lewson which his conduct merits—but her 
anxiety for her husband predominates—was 
really exquisite : 

Lewson. The little I have done acceptance overpays. 

Charlotte. So friendship thinks. 

Mrs, B. And doubles obligations by striving to con- 

ceal them. WH e’li talk another time on’t. You are 
too thoughtful, love. 
Her dismissal of the subject, although grateful 
to her, for one that entirely occupied her 
thoughts and feelings, was above praise. Her 
interview with her husband, when he requests 
her jewels, was very powerful. 

Mrs. B. Come to my closet. But let us manage 

wisely: we have no more to give him. 
Her manner and intonation of this passage 
could not be surpassed. In her interview with 
Stukely, wherein he raises her anger, by speak- 
ing of a supposed mistress of her husband, and 
declares, at last, his own passion for her—she 
almost electrifies the audience. Speaking of her 
jewels— 

Mrs. B. What? whom did he give them to? 

Stukely. A mistress, 

Mrs. B. No; on my life he did not. 





The latter sentence was given with an energy 
perfectly astounding ;—and when he declares 
his love— 

Stukely. Then use your beauty wisely; speed by 
injuries; fly from the cruelest of men, for shelter 
with the kindest — 

Mrs. B. And who is he? 

Stukely. A friend to the unfortunate : a bold one, 
who, while the storm is bursting on your brow, and 
lightning flashing from your eyes, dares tell you that 
he loves you. 

Vrs. B. Would that those eyes had Heaven’s own 
lightning, that, with a look, thus I might blast thee! 

And, indeed, he must have been the boldest of 
men to have declared his love under such por- 
tentous signs—she need not have wished for 
“ Heaven’s own lightning,” for her look was 
the most complete personification of scorn, con- 
tempt, and defiance, that was ever gathered on 
the brow of woman, more than sufficient to have 
withered the heart of a far bolder villain than 
Stukely. Her acting throughout this scene was 
beyond praise—it delies criticism—we can do 
nothing but admire. 

The last scene with her dying husband closes 
the play, and crowns the triumph of the actress. 
She has but little to say, but her silence is 
awfully impressive. When she rushes to Jarvis 
to anticipate his reply— 

’Tis false, old man, They had no quarrel—they bad 
no cause to quarrel ! 
this may be considered amongst the finest of 
her efforts. But how can we describe the last 
silent but overpowering appeal to the feelings— 
the agony—-the despair of that last heart-broken 
shriek, as, bursting from her friends, she throws 
herself on the body of her husband? It found 
its best reward in the hearts of the audience. 

Amongst such general excellence, we cannot 
bring ourselves to notice trivial defects. It is 
now beyond doubt, that Miss Kemble requires 
nothing but a little more experience to entitle 
her to rank with the very brightest ornaments 
that have ever adorned the British stage. We 
have already occupied so much of our space, 
that we are not able to render our testimony to 
the merits of other performers in the manner we 
could desire. The acting of Charles Kemble, as 
Beverly, was throughout admirable :—his scene 
with Stukely in the gaming-house, and his dy- 
ing scene, were his happiest efforts: — his 
burst of fury in the former, under the im- 
pulse of which he rushes on Stukely with his 
rapier drawn, was one of the finest exhibitions 
of the kind we ever witnessed. The superb 
figure of Mr. Kemble contributed vastly to the 
effect. We despair of seeing it surpassed. Mr. 
Warde had to play a difficult part—Stukely. 
It was Cooke's original character, and none have 
as yet ever equalled him. Abbott sometimes rose 
above himself, which is, however, not saying 
much. Mr. Egerton as old Jarvis, was entitled 
to considerable praise. 

At the close of the performance, great clam- 
our was made for the appearance of Miss 
Kemble. It is a silly practice, and demands 
public reprobation. We are happy to state, it 
was not complied with; however, we cannot 
quite approve of the manner in which the non- 
compliance was excused. 








ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 


THE second evening meeting or conversazione 
of this body, was held on Monday last. Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart. (President) in the chair. 
The attention of the meeting was directed to a 
lusus nature, in the person of a female child, 
whose skin was so covered with nxvi, as to give 
a fancied resemblance to the spots of the leopard. 
Two papers were read, the one on the present 
population, health, and peculiarities of Malta, 
the other a similar statistic account of Corfu and 
the neighbouring islands. The meeting was well 
attended, notwithstanding the extremely unfa~ 
vourable state of the weather on that evening. 
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The Manager the most Comic Performer.—A 
new one-act Comedy, entitled “ L’Article du 
Journal,” was a short time since brought out at 
the Thédtre de 1 Odéon, at Paris. It met with 
very equivocal success; and the disapprobation of 
the audience, says the French report, would have 
been more decidedly expressed, but for motives 
of delicacy, which influenced a large portion of 
the persons present. The performance being 
concluded, the Manager made his appearance, 
and after his accustomed bow thrice repeated, 
begged to be excused naming the author, who de- 
sired to remain concealed. Now it happened to 
be known to most of the spectators, that the au- 
thor was M. Chéron, one of the dramatic censors, 
who had died a few days previously, and this 
circumstance, caused a facetious gentleman pre- 
sent to observe, that it always fell to the lot of 
the Manager to act the drollest parts. His com- 
munications with the house, adds a journal, are 
ever the truest farces,—why are they not an- 
nounced ? 

German Operas in Paris.—M. Laurent, the 
enterprising manager of the Théatre Italien at 
Paris, has made arrangements with the director 
of the Theatre of Aix-la-Chapelle, for a com- 
pany of German musical performers, in order to 
give a series of German Operas, on the plan 
which was attended with so much success last 
year. 

Benefit Extraordinary at Paris.—The extra- 
ordinary assemblage of eminent performers, at 
the Opera House on Thursday last, is not the 
only entertainment of the kind which has taken 
place during the week. We perceive, in the 
French papers, the announcement as for yester- 
day, the 26th, of an extraordinary benefit for the 
eminent performer Lepeintre, in which the com- 
panies of several theatres are to unite. A piece 
written for the occasion, called the “ General 
Rehearsal,” was to be supported by the talents 
of Brunet, Odry, Vernet, Lepeintre himself, &c. 
The companies of the Odeon, the Gymnase, the 
Vaudeville, would each perform a piece in their 
respective classes—and Madame Malibran had 
volunteered to sing one or two of her most po- 
pular airs. 

National Vanity.—We are not among those 
who think that national vanity is a fault peculiar 
to the French, or which Englishmen may not be 
justly taxed with; yet must we confess, that our 
neighbours do now and then give such startling 
exhibitions of the influence which they allow 
this feeling to exercise over their sayings and 
doings, that we find it difficult to deny them the 
supremacy on this head over all other countries. 
We find a glaring instance of it in the recent 
reflections indulged in by a French Journal, on 
the departure of Madlle. Sontag from Paris. 
She herself, no less than her admirers, it seems, 
must regret leaving a capital to which she is 
bound by the ties of gratitude :— for it was at 
Paris that Madlle. Sontag for the first time a 
brillé d’un grand éclat ; it is from her appearance 
in Paris, four years ago, in fact, that her reputa- 
tion is to be dated!’ What will the German 
friends and early patrons of Madlle. Sontag, 
the princes who were enamoured of her, the 
poets who wrote sonnets to her eyebrow, say to 
this? 
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Weekly Meteorological Fournal. 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. - | " 
W.XMon. | a. ant Noon. | Winds. Weather. 











Th. 18{ 33 32 29.50 N.W. Snow. 
Fr. 19] 33 28 | Stat. Ditto. Cloudy. 
Sat. 20/29 26 29.54 Ditto. Clear. 
Sun. 21] 36 36 | 29.30 S.W. Cloudy. 
Mon. 22) 33048 | 29.38 W.toS.W. Ditto. 
Tues. 23, 47 48 29.55 S.M. Rain. 
Wed. 24/51 50 | 29.72 W. | Rain, A.M. 





Temperature registered at 9 A.M., and 8 P.M. 

Clouds.—Cirrostratus on Thursday and Friday. Cir- 
rostratus and Cumulus on Satarday and Sunday. Cir 
rostratus on Monday. Cirrostratus and Nim. on Tuesday. 
Cirrostratus on Wednesday. 

Nights and Mornings rainy at the end of the week. 

Mean temperature, 40.5°. Mean atmospheric pres- 
sure, 29.51. Highest temp. at noon, 53°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Sun entered Pisces at 2h. 2im. A.M, 

Sun eclipsed invisible on Tuesday. 

Moon nearest the Earth on Wed. at 2h. P.at. 

Saturn’s geocentric long. on Wed. 13° 10’ in Leo. 








Venus’s ditto ditto 22° 25’ in Pisces, 
Sun’s ditto ditto 5° 26’ in ditto. 
Length of day on Wed. 10h. 30m ; increased 2h. 46m. 


Sun’s horary motion 2’ 30’, Logarithmic num. of 
distance, 9.99578. 





TO THE READER. 

Is stating, as they have always done, that the 
Aruena&uM is the only independent literary paper of 
the day, the Proprietors wish the word to be understood, 
not as conveying a reproach upon their contemporaries, 
but simply as indicating their own freedom from every 
bias which might by possibility affect the critical de- 
cisions of the work. The property of private individuals 
altogether unconnected with the booksellers, and con- 
ducted on principles which neutralize even the par- 
tialities of friendship,—the ATHeN2U™ professes to 
exhibit a picture of the Literature of the day, equally 
remote from the caricature and the fashionable portrait. 
In the Foreign department, without attempting to crowd 
into their pages the nothings of the time, it is their 
task to seize only those prominent features which give 
expression to the literary character of an age or country; 
and thus, it is hoped, the English reader wiil have an 
opportunity of observing, without confusion, the com- 
parative progress of mind at home and abroad. 

The departments of the Fine Arts, the Sciences, and 
the Drama, are all under the direction of separate indi- 
viduals, distinguished by their attainments in the part 
allotted to them: and even in the Literary Reviews, 
the same classification has been carried into effect toa de- 
gree, itis supposed, hitherto unattempted. Amongst the 
new contributors already engaged, besides several other 
popular authors, are the gentlemen who recommended 
themselves in so distinguished a manner to the con- 
fidence of the public. by their able and honest efforts 
in the late Lonpox WEEKLY Review to elevate heb- 
domadal ‘criticism from the low condition into which it 
was considered to have sunk. The present work, there- 
fore, may now be regarded as virtually a continuation 
of the last-named publication, as well as of the Arur- 
NZUM; and in this point of view the Proprictors have 
no hesitation in claiming boldly the patronage and sup- 
port of the lovers of literature and the true freedom of 
the press. 

The Numbers already published of the New Series 
contain, among other interesting Papers, the following 
Reviews and Original Articles:—Memoire sur le Culte 
de Mithra, son origine,sa nature et ses mystcres ; parle 
Chevalier Joseph de Hammer (unpublished ).— Moeurs 
Politiques du X1Xme Siécle ; par Alexis Dumesnil.— 
Voyage de Michel de Montaigne en Italie, parla Suisse, 
&c. en 1580-1.—Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with 
Notices of his Life, by Thomas Moore.—Memoirs of 
Thomas Jefferson. — Life of Dr. Calamy.—Satan, a 
Poem, by R. Montgomery.—History of Chivalry and 
the Crusades.—Sir Humphry Davy’s Consolations in 
Travel.—History of Maritime and Inland Discoveries. 
—Geography of Ancient Asia.—Character and Writings 
of Coleridge.—Memoires de M. de Bourrienne, with 
copious Translations of Anecdotes relating to Bonaparte 
and his career.—Life of Hernan Cortes, by Don Teles- 
foro de Trueba.— Bowring’s Songs of the Magyars.—Die 
Seherin von Prevorst : a Revelation of the Inner Life of 
Man, by Justinus Kerner, M,.D.—Spineto’s Lectures on 
Hieroglyphics.—Conversations on Education : the For- 
mation of the Manly Character.—Lives of Eminent 
British Painters.— Biography of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
—My Own Thoughts: the Church and the Stage.— 
Rencounter with Elephants in South Africa.—Life of a 
Colonist there.—Copions BLOGRAPHY OF PAGA- 
NINI.—The First Fit: Scottish Custom.—The Scotch 
Spirit.—Lander’s Records of the African Expedition.— 
Cabinet Cyclopedia.—Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge—and a multitude of other works in Literature, 
the Fine Arts, Music, Science— Criticisms on the Opera, 
the French Plays, the English Drama, &c. 

¢?P The Monthly Part for February is now ready, 
price 25, 8d. 
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Now ready, 
HE GENTLE SHEPHERD, (Plate 2.) 
THE COTTAGE TOILET, 

Painted by David Wilkie, Fsq. R.A. Eagraved by James 
Stewart. Size, 10 inches square. Prints, 158; Proofs, 258.; 
lndia Proofs, 30s, ; before letters, 35s. 

2. 

Children of His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, 
(companion to the Daughters of C. B. Calmady, Esq. M.P.) 
beautifully engraved by F. C. Lewis, in imitation of the original 
Drawing by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence. Size, 12 inches by 
15 high. Prints, 10s. 6d.: Proofs, before letters, 14.,1s. 











Portrait of Miss Bloxam (Niece to the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.) Engraved by F.C. Lewis, in 
imitation of the original Drawing by Sir Thomas. Size, 11 inches 
by is high. Prints, 5s. ; tinted, 10s, id. 


Thalia. Engraved by T. Lupton, after a 
beautiful fancy Picture by George Clint, A.R.A. Size, tl inches 
by 15 high. Prints, 10s. 6d. ; Proofs, before letters, 15s. 


5 


Scene from the Red Rover. Painted and 
engraved by Wm. Daniell, Esq. R.A. Size, 22 inches by 15 high. 
Prints, 1. Ls. ; tinted, 14. Ls. 


>. 

Scenery of the Rivers Yare and Waveney, 
Norfolk, Part If. from Pictures, painted by James Stark, Esq. 
engraved by E. Goodall, J. Burnet, Geo, Cooke, Se, Demy 4to. 
17s. 6d.; Imperial ato. 1. 2s. 6d.; Ditto, India Proofs, 1. 10s. ; 
Columbier, before letters, 1. 17s. 6d. 





f 


‘. 
Portrait of John Warde, Esq. on his cele- 
brated Horse Blue Ruin; painted by Wm. Barraad, engraved by 
+ Lupton. Size, 19 inches by 15 high. Prints, 125.; Prools, 
1d. 1s.; Ludia ditto, 1. 5s.; before letters, 1M. lis. 6d. 
London: Published by MOON, BOYS, and GRAVES, Print- 
sellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall. 





To the Trade.—The Bramahrian Patent Lock with Seven 
suards and other Improvements. 


~ MORDAN & Co. Patentees of the Ever- 
@ pointed Pencil, are now manufacturing the late Bra- 
wah’s Lock with seven guards, as the tour and five guards « ot 
be depended on, trom the circumstance of such an alarming 
quantity of duplicate keys (almost to be found on every bunch) 
how in use, which gives access to those places and drawers 
Where property and private papers are kept. 

Membered that the mos! tt 

ining admitta 
spicion; Tol 
detection, 


= 















keys, and 
Imost daily occurring without 
S. Mordan & Co. guarantee the impossibility of the 
orks tured by them being opened by any duplicate Key 
or Picklock; thus relieving the anxiety of ‘those who wish to 
have a Lock that bids defiance to the thief or the curions. Should 
the Key be exposed, any attempt to take an impression to make 
a /ac-simile would tail— is K ver all 
other Keys. We se Ss ors, 
and Builders, to this very secure Lock, as it is n conval and 
al charge, so bringing it as chea 



















sold at one-fourth of the orig 
as the best common warded Locks, and will admit of their being 
introduced into alicontracts, Xe. Kc. The Seven Guards pre- 
sent 5040 changes, the Four Guards giving only 24 changes. 


MANUFACTORY, No, 22, CASTLE STREET, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, 








Chithlains, Rhenmatism, Sprains, &e. 


UTLER’S CAJEPUT OPODELDOC.— 

Cajeput Oil, which is the basis of this Opodelidoc, has been 
esteemed on the Conti medy tor Chronic Rheu- 
atism, Spasmodic Aflecti« ns, Palsy, Stiflness, aw 
sMargement of the Joints, Sprains, Bruises, and Deafness; and 
the experience of late years, in England, proves that it merits 
the high character given of it by the most eminent of the pro- 
fession, in these obstinate Complaints. Being combined in the form 
of Opodeldoe, itis rendered pr etrating, and consequently 
much more efficacious as an exter application. Ru! upon 
the skin, by means of flannel, or the warm | » itallays morbid 
irritation of nerves, invigorates the absorbents, and accelerates 
the circulation. 

Sold in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. by Messrs. BUTLER, Chemists, Cheap- 
side, corner St. Paul’s, London ; Sackville-street, Dublin; Princes- 
street, Edinburgh :—Savory and Co. 136, New Bond street, and 

20, Regent-+treet :—and the priv 
ERS. 


























u icipal Druggists. Of whom may 
be had, MARSHALL’S UNIVERSAL CERATE, an excellent re- 
medy tor Chilbiains when broken; used also in Scalds, Burns, &c 
In Boxes at ts. idd. and 2¢, 9d. 


Ask for BUTLER’S CAJEPUT OPODELDOC, 
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THE ATHENZUM. 











a Al 
‘THEG GALLERY of LE PETIT LOUVRE, 
Regent-street, is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of 
Pictures from the DANOOT OLLECTION of Brussels, &c. &c. 
In this Collection will be found the Grand Picture by Rubens, 
ainted for the Jesuit’s Church of Antwe a" The celebrated 
ittle Teniers, known by the name of ‘ Le Tira l’Arc.’ A magni- 
Seont View on the Rhine, with Figures and Cattle, by Albert 
Cuyp, &e. &e. Admittance, is. eae a Is. 
« CROUCH, Keeper. 








IANOFORTES. —The Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Public are respectfully informed, that a variety ‘of 
CABINET PIANOFORTES, of the most superior doscrintion, 
are now ON SALE at 12, HANOVER-PLACE, REGENT" 
PARK. They are of a very fine, rich qualit of tone, and in 
handsome Rosewood and Mahogany Cases. They are manufac- 
tured precisely on the same scale as Broadwood’s, and are war- 
ranted to stand well in tune in any climate. The prices are ex- 
t wely low. Also every new Musical Work as soon as pub- 
lustruments taken in exchange. 

















This day is published, svo. price Gs. bds. 
ETTERS on the CLIMATE, INHABI- 


TANTS, PRODUCTIONS, &c. of the Nelly gherries, or 
Blue Mountains of Coimbatoor, South India, 


By JAMES HOUGH, of Madras. 
Printed for J. HATCHARD and SON, 187, Piceadilly. 





Now ready, in Three Volumes, Post 8vo, price 24s. 


HE DOMINIE’S LEGACY, 
Consisting of a Series of Tales illustrative of the Scenery 
and Manners of Scotland, 

“* The delineators of Scotch manners have hitherto been 
mere authors—here we have a Scotchman. ‘he writer 
o vnds in reality alone, and his book is absolute ly sui generis, 

vere is an apparently unconscious strength in bis lau- 
pao , Which conveys a whole portrait with a single word.”— 
Atheneum Weekly Review, Feb, 20. 
WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street. 





In a few days will be published, 


N the REVENUES of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND ; exhibiting the Rise and Progress of Eccle- 
siastical Taxation. 





By GEORGE COVENTRY, 
Author of An Enquiry relative to Junius. 
“The first Christian emperors supplied the wants of the 
clergy out of their own imperial revenues.”—Eusebius, 
London; EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 








THE SIAMESE TWINS, 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. plain; or 2s. on India paper, 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT, presenting 


Striking Likenesses of those interesting Youths in three 
positions, and ‘their relative height exhibited by contrast with 
that of the surrounding spectators. Drawa from Nature, and ou 
Stone, by N. Whittock, Esq. 


The Device, and Gentle Reproach. 
o. Stone by T. and W. Fairland, 





Drawn 


from Designs by Bonington. 





Views in Schaafhausen, Nuremburg, Bois le 
Due, and Cologne, trom Original Drawings by 8. “Prout, Esq. 
Price, each, Is. Gd. plain; 2s. on India paper; or 3s. beautifully 

coloured in imitation of the Drawings. 

sacar by J. MSCORMICK, 62, Paternoster-row; where 
» had an extensive Assortment of Plain and Coloured 

? vi eg for the illustration of Albums, Scrap-books, &e. Xe. 











Family Library. 
This day is published, in 1 Beye illustrated with Plates and 
aps, 5 


O. XI. of the FAMILY LIBRARY, con- 
taining the LIFE of COLUMBUS, 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, 
Abridged by from his larger Work. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albewarle-street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Price 5s. each Volume, profusely illusirate d, and bound in canvas, 


Nos. and II. The LIFE of NAPOLEON 
BUONAPAR ‘Third Edition—No, If, The LIFE of £-- 7 X- 
ANDER the A New Edition—Nos, I nied Ss 

mest Is AINTERS, + A 
If.—Nos. V. VIL aud | . 

t Volumes—No. VIL, 
History of INS ol. 1. (to be completed in 2 vols.)— 
No. VILL. The COURT At CAMP of BUONAPARTE, with Vor- 
traits; in 1 vol, Ss. 



















Bilious and Liver Complaints. 


S a mild and effectual remedy for those 
disorders which originate in a morbid action of the Liver 
and Biliary Organs, nar ludizestion, Loss of Appetite, Head- 
ache, Heartburn, Fiatul es, Spasms, Costiveness, Affections of 
Live et, &c. Ke. DIXON'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS (whi 
ury in any slape) have met with voy ge 
nany other Medicine whatsoever. ‘They unite every 
mnendation of mild operation with successful effect; and re- 
traiut or confinement whatever during their use. In 
ce sy Where the consequences of redundant and 
ated bile are so prevalent and alarming, they are an invaluable 
and eflicient protection, ‘Chey are likewise peculiarly calculated 
disorders arising from excesses of the table, to restore 
the tone of ach, aud to remove most complaints occa- 
sioned by irregularity of the bowels, 
Sold in Boxes, at 2s. 9d., 48. Gd., 11s., and 22s., by Messrs. 
UTLER, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London; S: 
ville-street, Dublin; Princes-street, Edinburgh ;—Savory a 
136, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent-street ; and the principal 
Drugygists. 
N.B. The 6s. boxes heretofore sold are discontinued, and the 
4s. Gd. substituted in their place, by which @ Cousiderable je saving 
will arise to the Consumer. 




































OBERT THE DEVIL, 
DUKE OF NORMANDY. 
Just published, the following SONGS, now singing with un- 
precedented success in the above popular Musical Romance, at 
the Theatre pies Covent Garden. 








Singers. Composer, 
THE LITTLE a LIND BOY ...c00000eMiss Cawse J. Barnett 2 0 
As when the recreantSoldicr (Polacca) MissHughes ditto 20 
The False-hearted .. MissHughes ditto 20 
The much-admired Over seecccseccccccccsese 30 


JOHN BARNETT & Co, 162, Regent-street. 








~. ards of Seven 






Just published, p ice. One G 


red En nel 
HE YOUNG LADY'S BOOK. — This 


Work is nor an Annual, and essentially differs from the 
whole class of Literary Gifts usually presented to Young Ladi 
being a complete Manual of all those elegant Pursuits whi 
“ grace the person, or adorn the mind.” The various subjects 
have been confided to proficients in their several departments; 
aud the Engravings have been executed in the best style of the 
art. The Volume is richly bound in silk, and altogether de- 
rated in a style of novelty hitherto unattempted. 

“We shall find it difficult to speak of this Volume in terms suf- 
siently expressive of the admiration, and, indced, wonder, with 
amination of it has filled us. isnotonly a curiosity, 
ful curiosity, and no less excellent in its useful _— 
1 itis elegant in its decorative parts. A few years ago, 
all the talents in England could not have produced such a work.” 
—Literary Gazette, Oct. 31, 1629. 
Published by VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co. 135, Fleet- 
vel. 


stre 

































Just published, 
HE PASSES of the 


ALPS. By WM. 
BROCKEDON. 


Complete ; containing above one han- 
dred Plates. The price of the Work, in 2 volumes, boarded in 
cloth and lettered, imperial 8vo. 10 ol.; al 4to. proofs, 154.; 
ditto, India paper, 20/.; proofs before the letters, imperial 4to. 
30/.; ditto, with etchings, 40/.; Colombier folio, with etchings, 
63/. To be had of the Author, 29, Devonshire-street, Queen- 
square; and of Rodwell, New Bon - and A. Are 
Cornhill; € farpenter and Son, Bond- et; Colnaghi aud Son; 
. F. Moon, Threadneedle-street; > vhin 
and Marshall ; Statiouers’-court > and Walther, Brydges-street, 
Stran 
“This beautiful, and, we may add, magnificent work, has been 
completed in a style whie h makes us anxious to recommend so 
interesting a performance to our readers. A hundred and nine 
Plates, mingly engraved, will show them what English art 
can do in representing the ad the most lovely scenes of 
ire; While the warrative is historically important and 
tly entertaining.”—Forcigu “Lite vary Gazette, Feb, 3, 1830. 
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Interesting Works just published by EDWARD BULL, New Pub- 
lic Subscription Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
ACON’S LIFE of FRANCIS the FIRST, 
the Contemporary of Charles 5th, Henry 8th, Leo 10th, 
and Solyman the Great. 2d edition, with additions, 2 vols. sve, 
2. The Lost Heir. In3 vole. 
“2 om rfally-written story.” —Courie 
“dt will tir chief place among the "popular favourites of 


fiction.” —Lit. 
By William Ball. 





3. Creation; a Poem. 

**A poem of remarkable beauty aud power.””—Atlas, 

4. Tales of the Five Senses. Edited by the 
Author of ‘The Collegians.’ 10s. 6d, 

5. Charity Bazaars; a Poem, 2s. 6d. 

6. The Romance of History. Spain (New 


Serie: 3),3 vols. —ENGLAND, 3 vols. 3d edition. 





ene Review. 






tstore of romantic deed and wild adve nture. "—Literary 
Gazelle. , 5 

N.B. The Historical Summaries in each Series form, of them- 
selves, a complete History of each country. 

. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis. With 
nimerous P a s and Original Quadrilles, arranged for the piano- 
forte. 1 vol 
In the press, 


8. The Jew; a Novel. In3 vols. 





An luportant Discovery for producing 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH, 
ers ODONTO, 


Or PEARLY DENTIFRICE, 

The high and important character this Powder has obtained 
from some of the most eminent of the faculty, has induced Messrs, 
towland to offer it to the Nobility, ntry, and Public at large, 
as a truly € ent Powder, compose: dof ingredients the 
pure and rare, selected from Eastern se 
ordinary powe: Ts in completely erac 
ter from its corroding seat, and rea 
A BEAUTIFUL + T OF P 
and sustains them and the Gums In ori 
wriod of life—WARRAN*® , E Db INNOCE 
Sox, Duty in led. ‘The ‘Genuine? has the Nam 

on the Government Stamp, 


A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN. 


Sold by —, and most respectable eerenes and Medicine 


Venders throughout the wor 
ROWLAND’S ALSANA EX TR ACT, 


Which has for many years been highly esteemed. It immediately 
relieves the most violent 


TOOTH-ACHE, GUM BOILS, SWELLED FACE, ETC, 
It is also an excellent Stomachic, in cases of 
FLATULENCY, SPASMODIC AFFECTIONS, ETC, 
And gives instantaneous Relief. 








most 
» and possessing eXtra- 
all deleterious mat- 










RLY TEETH, 

al purity to the latest 
P 2s. Od, per 

and Address 
























Price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 10s. Gd. per Bottle. 
The Genuine has the Names and Address engraved on the 
Government Stamp, 


A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN. 





DICTIONARY of GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE; or, an Explanation of Words and Things con- 
hected with all the ‘Arts and Sciences. By GEORGE CRABB, 
A.M,, Author of * English Synonymes,” “ Techuological Dic- 
tionary,” &c. 
Printed by C. Whittingham, Chiswick, for THOMAS TEGG, 
Cheapside ; and sold by ail Booksellers. 








Par) ey by D. A. TALBOYS, Oxford; WHITTAKER, 
REACHER, and ARNOT, London; and sold by all Booksellers.” 


DDISON. The Miscellaneous Works, in 

Prose and Verse, of JOSEPH ADDISON, a new edition, 

witha L otice, &c. elegantly printed upon a supertine 

boon ee r, with plates of medals. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. cloth 
are 

The s in 4 vols. crown 8vo. uniform with Pickering’s 
Chaucer, &e. red cloth boards, 14, 12s. 

“ Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 

coarse, and eleyant but. vot ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison,”’—Dr. Johnson. 
These volumes, with the exception of his papers in the Spec- 
atler, Guardian, and Freeholder, coutain the whole 
of Mr. Addison, both in ver: di prose. This edition is 
therefore printed to natch in size the various editions of the 
British Essayists, edited by Chalmers, Ferguson, &c. 


A Manual of Ancient History, particularly 
with regard to the Constitutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies 
of the States of Antiquity, by A. H. L. Heeren, Knight of the 
North Star and Gaelphic Order: Aatic Counsellor, and Professor 
of History in tie University of ttingen, Xe. Translated from 
the German. Int thick volume 8vo, Oxtord, 1830. 1s. 

“* But it would require a longer paper than we can spare to 
mention a tithe part of the merits of this most useful classical and 
historical production. We consider it to be wf the best vo- 
lumes that could be put, for informati into the hands of the 
student, or, for reference, into those of the instructed. No good 
library should be without it.”—Literary Gazette. 

* Heeren’s Manual is plainly derived directly from original au - 
thorities, from lor i close application ; and the proof is, that 
it contains what you will not find elsewhere. fn point of utility, 
it will benefitequally protessor and student, by enabling the first 
to methodize his ac quisitions, : and guiding the other through his 
ae and intricate course. 1— Monthly . Magazine. 


3. A Sketch of the Political History of 
Ancieut Greece, by A L. Heeren, Professor of History in the 
University of Gottinger on Translated from the German. In 
1 vol, svo, Oxtord, 1830. 10s. 6d. 

“His style is remarkably clear and piscsnt, his learning 
abundant, and above all, bv replete with the spirit of anc 
society, without ever los tht of the advantages with w 
modern thought supplies the toris ti 
with regard to government, cx ree, and manners, ave ex 
lent, aud supply a most valuable counterpoise to the exc ludve 
and narrow opinions of some late politicians aud econonists.”’ 
Atheneum Weekly Review, 


EW MUSIC by HERZ, BERBIGUIER, 
TULOU, &e. 









































































For the Piano-forte. 



































1. Variations Brilliantes sur La Déralire Valse deC.M. s d 
de Webe ee eeee Op. 5t Henri Herz 6 0 
2. Ditto, for two performers 6 6 
3. Les El legantes; new edition of these ‘popular qu 
revised, with considerable alterations and i 
ments (expressly for the publishe ay ie > the composer 
35 Henry Herz 4 0 
4 Ditto, for two pe ae rs 40 
5. Paér’s Rom ne Veuve Greeque au be “de 
son fils,” Op. 90 C. Chanlicn 3° 6 
6. Brilliant Rate on the ‘March in Mosé in Lt, 
for Piane and Violin .... Op. 42 Herz and Lafont 6 0 
7. Ditto, the Violin part, adapted for the Flute by Tulou 6 © 
Flute and Piano-forte. 
8 Trois Mélodies de Salon, consisting of two cavatinas 
an r — tto eeee dp. lot Be —— r,cach 5 0 
9. Ninth bite 6 6 
lu. La Ser “Gia fan Titorno, a 
with Variations . Berbiguier and be hitcombe 3 6 
1. Fantasia on * a ¢ igasen de ‘aimais,”’ trom) te de 
ortici 40 
12. ten an a pe, Mvith Vv 
Op. 55 Tulou 4 6 
13. Grand Duet, Variati ons J. Kuhlau 5 0 
14. Originat Theme, Variations, Capt. Bre n, Sothregt. 2 6 
15. Vari —_— to the Scotch Air ** The iin ‘aon ‘Tra- 
quai Capt. Broe kman 26 
16. Thiee "airs from La Muetie ‘de Portici, viz. 
Bolero, and Guaracha, by J. Kiitner ee 26 





Published by PAINE and HOPKINS, 69, Cornhill. 





Colds, Coughs, Asthmas, 4c. 


UTLER’S PECTORAL ELIXIR.—Ex- 

peri luring a very long period has incontestably proved 
the superio! “y “of this Mediein . all cases of COLDS 
COUGHs, oad ASTHMATIC AFFECTIONS, By promoting 
expectoration, it very shortly relieves the pat 
recent Cold, and a few doses are generally suffi 
those which negleet has rendered more coufi 
) are accompanied with Cough, Sp x of Blood, and 
Its pecuiiar balsamic powers tend to 
i Mm of the Inngs, in cases of 

















Sold in “Hottles, at 2s. 9d. by Messrse BUTLER, Chemists 
Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London ; Sackville-street, Dublin ; 
Princes-street, Edinburgh; Savory and Co, 136, New Boad-street 
and 220, Regent-street ; and the principal Draggists. Of who 
may be had, BUTLER’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, used in recent 
Coughs, Hoarse nes Sud and for rendering the Voice clear and 
flexible, se oe ing its organs from the efiects of exertion, 
In bi i}d. and 2s, 9d, 


ask for BUTLER’S PECTORAL ELIXIR. 





















London : —— by James Hormes, Atheneum Office, 
Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
denen by F. C. West Ley, 165, Strand: 

Sold also by E. Wiison, Royal Exchange, and Messrs. SHARPLRY, 
33, Old Bond Street (by eack ¢ Trade are supplied ); 
E. WiLMER, remy J. SuruEaianD, pager nls ; and all 
other ellers ‘and’ Newsmen.—Price 8d. unstawped ; 1s. 
stawped; or iu Monthly Parts (ina wrapper.) 








